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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy, issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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Assistance to Escapees—lIts Significance for America 


by Dorothy D. Houghton 


In the years since the end of World War II, 
more than 100,000 men, women, and children have 
broken through the Iron Curtain and escaped into 
the free countries of Western Europe. They come 
from Russia—the Ukraine, the Caucasus, and the 
Soviet Socialist Republics of Central Asia; from 
the Baltic states; from Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Albania. 

They tunnel their way out of forced labor 
prisons; they arrive in commandeered airplanes 
and homemade tanks; they crash the barriers in 
runaway trains and stolen vehicles; they swim the 
river boundaries, pick their way across mine fields, 
and hide beneath freight trains. Escapees arrive 
in Sweden and Norway, in West Berlin and West 
Germany, in Austria, Yugoslavia, and Trieste, 
Italy, Greece, Turkey, Iran. They come ashore 
in the free ports in Asia and Western Europe, the 
British Isles, and North Africa. Wherever a 
border beckons where free men dwell, men and 
women who yearn for freedom try to reach it. 


The Iron Curtain 

Escape through the Iron Curtain is extremely 
hazardous. Along the western frontiers of the 
Soviet satellites, border areas are cleared of trees, 
bushes, and even tree stumps, so that it is difficult 
to cross undetected. Barbed wire barriers have 
been erected, and the border areas have been sown 
with land mines, signal rockets, and detection 
devices which are activated on contact. Armed 
border guards keep watch from observation tow- 
ers, or patrol on foot, often accompanied by dogs. 

Control measures vary in different areas along 
the satellite borders. At several points on the 
Czech frontier simulated border markers, guard 
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posts, wire entanglements, etc., have been placed 
several kilometers inside the border to delude any- 
one attempting to cross into West Germany. 
Thinking that he has crossed the border, the es- 
‘apee approaches a guard wearing a West Ger- 
man uniform and asks for asylum, only to find 
that he has turned himself over to the authorities 
from whom he is fleeing. 

In some border areas the earth is kept freshly 
plowed and this strip of land is inspected daily 
for footprints. In other areas pitfalls—lightly 
covered and camouflaged ditches 15 to 20 feet 
deep—trap the unwary. 

Internal security measures have also been in- 
troduced to restrict freedom of movement and to 
make escape attempts more difficult—and failure 
more costly. In some areas, for instance, special 
courts have been set up to try illegal border cross- 
ers. A Bulgarian law, patterned after measures 
previously adopted by the U.S.S.R., imposes the 
death sentence on persons who have left the coun- 
try and heavy prison sentences on their relatives 
or anyone who may be presumed to have known 
of the escape plans. The law extends to those 
who have left the country legally but fail to re- 
turn; their families and friends become liable to 
punishment. 

In spite of these controls, however, escapees con- 
tinue to arrive in the West. They leave homes, 
friends, and worldly possessions in the conviction 
that life in the free world will be worth the sacri- 
fice. Usually they arrive in the West without 
papers, visas, passports, or legal identification of 
any kind. Unfamiliar with the language of the 
country of asylum, they find it difficult to secure 
employment. As aliens from the Soviet orbit, they 
are regarded with suspicion. 
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The U.S. Escapee Program 

The arrival of escapees in the West is a chal- 
lenge to the free world to demonstrate its expressed 
concern for the people held captive in the Soviet 
orbit. The free countries of Europe grant asylum 
to escapees and in so doing accept a measure of 
responsibility for them. However, burdened as 
many of these countries are with political and eco- 
nomic problems and with large groups of refugees 
of their own ethnic origin, they are unable to 
absorb permanently all escapees from Iron Cur- 
tain countries. While every effort is made to work 
out local integration, the best solution to the prob- 
lem is resettlement outside the overpopulated 
countries of Europe where the escapees will have 
a chance to live and work in freedom and become 
respected, productive citizens. This is an oppor- 
tunity which can be provided only by the entire 
free world. Without it many escapees would be 
left to languish indefinitely in refugee camps, 
their faith in the free world betrayed and their 
determination to be free frustrated. 

To help provide this opportunity, our Govern- 
ment established the U. S. Escapee Program 
(User) nearly 3 years ago.!’ The chief objective 
of User is to resettle escapees in the free countries 
of the West; * supplemental care projects are un- 
dertaken as interim measures until opportunities 
are found for resettlement, either locally or, more 
often, in areas outside of Europe. Uszp assist- 
ance projects are therefore designed to: 


(1) Supplement the care already provided by 
the governments and by the voluntary agencies in 
the countries of asylum. 

(2) Bring about, in cooperation with the vol- 
untary agencies, either the complete reestablish- 


* The legislative basis on which the program was estab- 
lished was section 101 (a) (1) of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1951 (the Kersten Amendment). The program was 
initiated on Mar. 22, 1952, when the President determined 
that $4,300,000 authorized under this section should be 
used “to initiate a program to improve the reception and 
treatment and to secure the resettlement of qualified 
people who escape from the Iron Curtain area” (BULLETIN 
ot Apr. 14, 1952, p. 602). 

* This does not include East Germans crossing to West 
Germany, who arrive at a rate of 10,000-15,000 each month. 
Being German nationals, the East Germans still are ac- 
corded the rights and protection of citizenship by the West 
German Government and so are not included as recipients 
of Escapee Program aid. 
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ment of the escapees in the free European coun- 
tries or their successful resettlement overseas. 


Escapee Program Activities 


The moment an escapee reaches a reception cen- 
ter in Western Europe, planning begins for his 
permanent resettlement in a country where he can 
participate in normal community life. Counsel- 
ing, vocational guidance, language training, and 
remedial medical and dental care are undertaken, 
usually in cooperation with American and interna- 
tional voluntary welfare agencies, to fit the escapee 
for resettlement opportunities as they occur. In 
the meantime, the United States helps to meet 
day-to-day requirements by a variety of assistance 
projects supplementing the basic aid provided by 
the asylum countries. 


WELCOME KIT 


In America everyday conveniences such as 
razors, toothbrushes, and soap are taken for 
granted. These personal needs of the escapees 
are met by the “welcome kit”—the first symbol of 
friendship to greet them upon their arrival in the 
West. On the package, inscribed in Eastern 
European languages, is the message : “A Gift from 
the People of the United States.” The kit con- 
tains soap, razor, shaving equipment, toothbrush, 
toothpaste, and other personal items. Separate 
kits are furnished for men, women, and children. 


Basic food rations are provided for escapees by 
the local governments in the countries of first 
asylum. However, these limited rations are not 
always sufficient for those who are undernourished 
or in poor health as a result of the arduous journey 
or severe food shortages behind the Iron Curtain. 
In many instances, the diet supplied by the local 
governments is augmented by the Escapee Pro- 
gram in order to maintain or renew health. 


CLOTHING AND BEDDING 


Clothing is an important item for most es- 
capees, since they usually arrive in the West with 
only what they are wearing and asylum countries 
do not provide clothing. User, in cooperation 
with voluntary agencies which determine the need, 
provides clothes or arranges for escapees to make 
their own selection—up to prescribed limita- 
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Whenever possible, the 
escapees help to provide for themselves. In Greece, 
for example, they make their own mattresses and 
weave the material from which to make sheets 
and bedding. In Austria, those who are taking 
training as tailors help to make and repair cloth- 
ing for other escapees. 


tions—at local stores. 


LODGING 

In addition to providing for many of their own 
personal needs, the escapees work with tools and 
materials supplied by User to improve camp fa- 
cilities. In Austria, they have completely reno- 
vated the escapee centers at Wels and Glasenbach. 
At Glasenbach, which houses 350 escapees, the 
center includes a community laundry, a shoe re- 
pair shop, and a sewing and knitting room which 
are operated by the escapees. Classrooms are pro- 
vided for German, English, and Spanish language 
courses, and recreational facilities are available 
for children and adults. 

Extensive repair projects have also been under- 
taken at the escapee centers in Salerno, Italy, and 
Niirnberg, Germany. Floors have been repaired; 
roofs shingled; toilet facilities constructed; dis- 
pensary, kindergarten, and other buildings 
painted; and general camp rehabilitation pro- 
grams developed. In addition, kitchen equip- 
ment has been installed, sewerage systems reno- 
vated, and furniture supplied. 

Such projects not only improve living condi- 
tions in the centers but also enable the escapees to 
increase their resettlement opportunities by re- 
newing old skills and learning new ones. 


MEDICAL AND DENTAL CARE 

Health is a major concern, since a sound physi- 
cal condition is a prerequisite for an immigration 
visa. User helps to bring escapees up to a health 
level which will enable them to meet minimum 
requirements of countries offering resettlement op- 
portunities. 

User provides medical supplies and furnishes 
assistance to mobile medical and dental units op- 
erated by private voluntary agencies. Medical 
personnel manning these units make regular 
checkups on the health of escapees and provide 
clinical and X-ray services. 

Escapees often require extended medical treat- 
ment and sometimes institutional care. In Italy, 
for instance, special treatment for tubercular cases 
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includes periodic examination, special diets, and 
rehabilitation training. Where necessary, ad- 
vanced TB cases are sent to sanitoria for complete 
supervision and care. 


COUNSELING AND VISA PROCESSING 


Another important aspect of the Escapee Pro- 
gram is its intensive counseling service. Es- 
capees are brought into regular and frequent con- 
tact with qualified voluntary-agency counselors, 
who seek to understand the escapees’ problems, to 
see that their immediate needs are taken care of, 
and, more important, to develop with them sound 
plans for the future. This process helps the es- 
capee to feel welcome, to sense a feeling of 
warmth, and to gain the confidence he needs if he 
is to face the future with hope. 

Counseling sessions provide the voluntary agen- 
cy with data concerning the escapee’s background, 
family and friends, health, vocational skills, and 
other information necessary for the preparation 
of a sound resettlement plan, on the basis of which 
the voluntary agencies undertake to obtain a suit- 
able resettlement opportunity. 


VOCATIONAL AND LANGUAGE TRAINING 

Since many immigration countries require that 
potential immigrants be skilled in certain trades 
or professions, User undertakes vocational train- 
ing projects to teach escapees new trades and to 
revitalize old skills. Training is given in dress- 
making, tailoring, radio and electronics, auto re- 
pairing, carpentry, metalwork, welding, black- 
smithing, and farming. 

Vocational training projects are tailored to meet 
the escapees’ needs. Each individual’s skills, pre- 
vious experience, and personal desires are deter- 
mined and evaluated by trained counselors in the 
light of the resettlement policies and employment 
possibilities in the country of resettlement. 

In some instances selected escapees are sent for 
training to established schools. Under one such 
project over 100 male escapees have been sent to 
the Ingolstadt Vocational Training School in 
Germany. 

Escapees who can speak the language of the 
country where they plan to resettle are more ac- 
ceptable candidates. English, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and the local language are taught in prac- 
tically all Escapee Program centers under projects 
with the Y. M. C. A. and other voluntary agencies. 
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DEPARTURE FOR RESETTLEMENT 


The cost of transportation to the country of re- 
settlement is jointly shared under contract by User 
and the Intergovernmental Committee for Euro- 
pean Migration (Icem). In this way the escapees 
arrive in their countries of resettlement unencum- 
bered by transportation debts and better prepared 
to become independent and productive citizens of 
the free world. 


SECURITY MEASURES 

Stringent security precautions are taken to in- 
sure that assistance is not given to common crim- 
inals, subversives, or persons who are not bona 
fide escapees. When he first arrives at a recep- 
tion center, an escapee is interrogated and exam- 
ined by the appropriate agencies of the allied 
governments. If he is determined eligible, he is 
registered with one of the participating voluntary 
agencies to receive User assistance. While prep- 
arations are being made for resettlement, he under- 
goes a continuing investigation similar to that in 
effect for United States visa applicants. 


VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 

Whenever possible, the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration makes use of voluntary welfare agen- 
cies in carrying out the U.S. Escapee Program. 
These agencies are especially effective in resettle- 
ment activities which, in nearly every case, require 
some persons in the West to take an individual 
interest in a homeless, unknown escapee, to agree 
to act as sponsor, and to provide assurances for a 
job and a home. 

Voluntary welfare agencies, organized along na- 
tionality or religious lines, receive their support 
from millions of people in countries offering 
resettlement opportunities. Through an extensive 
network of branch offices, these voluntary agencies 
arouse interest in escapees and locate sponsors in 
countries of resettlement. As a result of volun- 
tary agency activities, a greater number of assur- 
ances on the part of sponsors are obtained than 
would be possible through formal government 
channels, 

In addition, the voluntary agencies carry out 
Kscapee Program projects to assist escapees and 
prepare them for emigration. Traditions of 
friendship and concern for the oppressed are re- 
flected in the sympathetic attitude of these trained 
staffs, which help to assess the needs of escapees 
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for clothing, shelter, and supplementary food al- 
lotments; provide informed counseling and advice 
on resettlement prospects; compile background 
records; and arrange for language and vocational 
training to qualify escapees for resettlement. 
Through their humanitarian approach, the staff 
members encourage confidence and trust on the 
part of escapees, particularly in the many cases 
where staff worker and escapee share a common 
language, national origin, and religion. 

Voluntary agency participation enables the 
Foreign Operations Administration to carry on 
the Escapee Program with a smaller staff than 
would otherwise be possible. 


Significance of USEP and Its Accomplishments 

In the 3 years since the inception of User, more 
than 600 assistance projects have been undertaken, 
in conjunction with the voluntary agencies and 
local governments, to assure adequate facilities for 
the reception of newly arrived escapees and for 
their maintenance while resettlement plans are 
worked out. Over 50,000 escapees have received 
assistance under these projects, and more than 
17,000 have been helped to find permanent homes. 
The resettlement rate is expected soon to exceed 
1,000 per month as experience is gained under the 
Refugee Relief Act and as the voluntary agencies 
intensify their resettlement efforts in other coun- 
tries. 

News of the Escapee Program inevitably filters 
back behind the Iron Curtain, and many who still 
endure Soviet tyranny find solace in the knowl- 
edge that those who succeed in reaching the free 
world not only are granted asylum but also are 
welcomed, cared for, and offered a chance to lead 
free and worthwhile lives. The accomplishments 
of User are thus a concrete demonstration of the 
friendship of the free world for the people of the 
Soviet-dominated countries and serve to counter- 
act Soviet propaganda to the effect that the West 
has no regard for their distress and that escapees 
are maintained indefinitely in prison camps or are 
ruthlessly exploited. 

The interest of America in these people who 
have heroically pushed through the Tron Cur- 
tain in search of that freedom in which we so 
firmly believe is best expressed in the words of 
President Eisenhower. He said: 

I believe that the task of caring for the escapees should 
have the highest emphasis in the minds of all the free 
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world, and I am happy that the United States has al- 
ready done so much of this work. 

I know that the American people consider their par- 
ticipation in this humanitarian effort—through gifts, 
from taxes, and by other means—is not just a material 
matter, but also a matter of the heart. 

I also know that the real solution to this problem can- 
not come exclusively through the giving of material 
things. Eventually those who have fied to the free world 
must be given legal status in the free world—the right 
to work, the right to move, the right to cooperate, and 
a chance at personal economic security instead of charity. 

It is the unswerving aim of the United States that the 
purden of arms, the fear of oppression, and the need of 
flight shall, some day, be lifted from mankind in order 
that there may no longer be refugees or escapees and 
that all may live in peace and freedom. 

The U.S. Escapee Program is an investment in 
humanity. The return on that investment cannot 
be measured in statistics or economic indexes. It 
will not show up as increased trade, or as a higher 
dollar balance, or as 2 more favorable investment 
level. Yet winning this fight for freedom is a vital 
part of our total mission. Failure in this fight 
would bring despair to the millions of homeless 
and persecuted people of the world who look to 
us for help. If we and our partners in the free 
world succeed in this struggle, we shall help to 
weaken the forces of enslavement, for communism 
feeds on despair. 

If our mission is to succeed—if our message of 
hope is to have substance for the escapees who have 
sacrificed so much for freedom—then we must 
prove that we know what freedom means to them 
and that we are prepared to help them attain it. 
This is the purpose of the U.S. Escapee Program. 

@ Mrs. Houghton, author of the above article, 
is Deputy Director of the Foreign Operations 
Administration. 


Completion of Flood Relief Program 
for Central and Eastern Europe 
White House press release dated February 19 

The last of 28 shiploads of American relief 
goods for victims of last summer’s floods in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe is due to arrive in Stettin, 
Poland, on February 21. This delivery of 2,696 
tons of corn for Czechoslovakia completes ship- 
ments of 66,551 tons of foodstuffs to a value of 
more than $10 million, much of it behind the 
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Iron Curtain in East Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
and Hungary. 

The Foreign Operations Administration han- 
dled the shipments to the areas affected by the 
Danube River region floods, and most of the 
distribution was made through the League of Red 
Cross Societies. The relief program got under 
way on November 10 after the Iron Curtain 
countries agreed to admit United States ships to 
their harbors for this purpose. 

The exchange of correspondence between the 
President and Emil Sandstrom, Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the League of Red Cross 
Societies, signalizing the completion of the pro- 
gram, follow, together with a summary of ship- 
ments made under the program. 


President Eisenhower to Emil Sandstrom 


Dear Justice Sanpstrom: The relief program 
for the victims of the floods which inundated parts 
of Central and Eastern Europe last summer is 
now practically completed. Over $10 million 
worth of aid has been distributed to these unfortu- 
nate people, most of it through the active coopera- 
tion of your organization. 

The most notable fact about this program has 
been the strict adherence by everyone to the hu- 
manitarian principles of the Red Cross. Relief 
was given to the needy regardless of race, color, 
creed or political conviction. For the first time 
in many years, it was possible to surmount politi- 
cal boundaries in the administration of relief. I 
know that the success of the program is in a large 
measure due to the untiring efforts of the mem- 
bers of your organization. Reports received here 
indicate that Red Cross officials worked long 
hours, including weekends and holidays, to assure 
the success of this program. They can be proud 
of their work. 

I wish to express to you and through you to 
every member of your organization who partici- 
pated in the successful accomplishment of this 
undertaking my sincere appreciation, as well as 
my congratulations. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EisENHOWER 


‘For background on the flood relief program, see 
BULLETIN of Aug. 9, 1954, p. 197; Aug. 16, 1954, p. 240; 
Aug. 23, 1954, p. 271; Aug. 30, 1954, p. 309; and Sept. 6, 
1954, p. 338. 
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Justice Sandstrom to the President 


Mr. Present, As Chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the League of Red Cross Societies, 
I wish to thank you on behalf of our federation 
for your kind letter of February 4th. 

For the League, it is an honor as well as a privi- 
lege to participate in the generous action of relief 
to Central European flood sufferers inaugurated 
last July by you as President of United States—a 
privilege for which we are grateful. 

Not only did your gift alleviate the condition 
of almost a million human beings but it was also 
a manifestation of principles and sentiments above 
the divergencies that divide and therefore an 
encouragement for our hopes in the future. 

With my best thanks and respects, I am, Mr. 
President, 

Yours sincerely, 
Emm SanpsTrom 


President Dwicut D. E1s—ENHOWER 
Tue Wuire House 
Washington, D. C. 


Summary of Shipments 


To the port of Wismar, Germany. ...... 4 ships 


For East Germany 2, 009 tons of corn 
1, 723 tons of barley 
509 tons of rye flour 
52 tons of butter 
778 tons of wheat flour 
252 tons of rice 


3, 014 tons of corn 
To the port of Stettin, Poland. ....... 
16, 758 tons of corn 


9, 885 tons of corn 

9, 886 tons of wheat 

1, 002 tons of beans 

1, 118 tons of cottonseed oil 


For Czechoslovakia 


12 ships 
For Czechoslovakia 
For Hungary 


To the port of Bremen, Germany. ...... 5 ships 
For West Germany 7, 283 tons of corn 
989 tons of wheat flour 
456 tons of cottonseed oil 
187 tons of rice 
To the port of Rijeka, Yugoslavia. . ..... 7 ships 


9, 883 tons of wheat 
767 tons of butter 


For Yugoslavia 


PRIME AN BIDE. 2 8 6S ee Wy ode ss 28 
Tonnage each commodity: 

RUE iss We) ies: Sera: 0) Om SHS BS 1, 723 
RUMOR BES eee eG. ee et Sy hy Sac 1, 002 
Saree Ome, Sei. sp, eee 819 
es 8s og: iG) wig So os. 6 ws wo DED 
foot ce 1, 574 
TEU so, SE See ee 439 
RETMIMR g  Sg  GA Se zak 509 
WWMM EG fag i cy a) So Ge? & 19, 769 
DVR MMMUMAEDIG ee eo eg, bide oie 1, 767 
Total tonnage. ........ 66, 551 
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Forward Positions of Freedom 
Statement by Secretary Dulles? 


I return from 2 weeks in Asia, weeks packed with 
intense interest. I have seen at first hand the for- 
ward positions of freedom, which the Chinese 
Communists seek desperately to take. I found 
courage and love of liberty and hope, a hope 
that stems largely from the power of the United 
States and our dedication to the cause of freedom. 

I shall report to the people by radio and tele- 
vision Tuesday evening [March 8], after having 
reported to the President tomorrow. 


Defense of Formosa Area 
Statement by Secretary Dulles * 


Taiwan is the area where today the Chinese 
Communists most actively press their aggressive 
designs. At first the Chinese Communists were 
armed aggressors in Korea. Then they intensified 
their support of armed revolt in Viet-Nam and 
armed aggression against Laos and Cambodia. 
Now they say they will take Taiwan by force. 
Thus they openly threaten armed attack against 
an area which the United States is committed to 
help to defend. 

The Chinese Foreign Minister [George Yeh] 
and I have today exchanged the instruments of 
ratification which bring into force our mutual 
defense treaty with the Republic of China. That 
is the treaty which the United States Senate ap- 
proved on February 9 by a vote of 64 to 6. We 
have had the first meeting of consultation under 
article IV of that treaty, which calls for periodic 
consultations for implementation of the treaty. 
The result of our consultation is to assure closer 
and more effective cooperation for the defense of 
the treaty area. 

It is not possible at this time to state explicitly 
how that defense will be conducted. The treaty 
area, in so far as regards the Republic of China, 
covers Taiwan and the Pescadores and armed at- 
tack directed against these islands. Public Law 4 
of January 29, 1955, enacted with virtual unanim- 


*Made upon his return to Washington from the Far 
East on Mar. 6 (press release 127). 

? Made to the press at Taipei, Formosa, on Mar. 3 after 
the exchange of instruments of ratification of the Mu- 
tual Defense Treaty Between the United States and the 
Republic of China. 

* For text, see BULLETIN of Dec. 18, 1954, p. 899. 
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ity, gives the President of the United States au- 
thority to use the Armed Forces of the United 
States for securing and protecting Taiwan and 
the Pescadores and the protection of such related 
positions now in friendly hands and the taking of 
such other measures as the President judges ap- 
propriate to assure the defense of Taiwan and the 
Pescadores.* 

Pursuant to this authority, the United States 
continues to evaluate the words and deeds of the 
Chinese Communist regime to ascertain whether 
their military actions, preparations, and concen- 
trations in the Formosa area constitute in fact 
the first phase of an attack directed against Taiwan 
and whether the United States must proceed on 
this assumption. If so, it cannot be assumed that 
the defense would be static and confined to Taiwan 
itself or that the aggressor would enjoy immunity 
with respect to the areas from which he stages his 
offensive. 

The decision as to the use of the Armed Forces 
of the United States and the scope of their use 
under Public Law 4 will be made by the President 
himself in the light of the circumstances at the 
time and his appraisal of the intentions of the 
Chinese Communists. Since, however, the Matsu 
and Quemoy Islands now in friendly hands have a 
relationship to the defense of Taiwan, such that 
the President may judge their protection to be 
appropriate in assuring the defense of Taiwan 
and the Pescadores, our consultation covered also 
these coastal positions of the Republic of China. 

It is the ardent hope of the United States that 
the Chinese Communists will not insist on war as 
an instrument of their policy. As President 
Kisenhower said, “We would welcome action by 
the United Nations which might ... bring an 
end to the active hostilities in the area.” The 
United Nations is exploring the possibility of a 
cease-fire, as are also other peace-loving nations. 

I have, however, made clear that the United 
States will not enter into any negotiations dealing 
with the territories or rights of the Republic of 
China except in cooperation with the Republic of 
China. 

The Chinese Communists constantly profess a 
love of peace. They now havea chance to practice 
what they preach. The United States and the 
Republic of China have no alternative but to stand 
firm. 





*Tbid., Feb. 7, 1955, p. 211. 
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International Cooperation in 
Peaceful Uses of Atom 


Statement by Secretary Dulles? 


In considering measures which will strengthen 
the economic health of our nations and speed their 
development, we look to the opportunities of the 
future as well as the problems of the present. 
New hope of a future of human well-being is 
stirred by the possible peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. The vision of the atom as the servant of 
mankind rather than its destroyer, which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower eloquently presented to the U. N. 
General Assembly on December 8, 1953, has caught 
the imagination of men everywhere. The unani- 
mous endorsement by the Ninth General Assembly 
of steps taken to implement the President’s “Atoms 
for Peace” proposal testified to the continuing 
validity of this vision. 

Four of the nations represented here are engaged 
in the present negotiations to establish an inter- 
national atomic energy agency, and we look for- 
ward to the participation in due course of all of us. 

Discussion in the United Nations and official 
notice from the United States Embassies in your 
capitals have, no doubt, given information as to 
the assistance programs which the United States 
has undertaken now in the period while the agency 
is being established. I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to express directly the sincere hope of my 
Government that each of you will take full advan- 
tage of these various programs. I note with grati- 
fication that, in the first reactor training course to 
be conducted at our Atomic Energy Commission’s 
Argonne National Laboratory, 10 students will 
attend from nations represented here. Two stu- 
dents each from Australia, France, the Philip- 
pines, Pakistan, and Thailand have been selected 
for this course, which commences in March. I 
hope that you will send other students to the sec- 
ond course next fall. 

I am pleased also that applications from Aus- 
tralia and Thailand have been received for the 
special course in radioisotope technique to be given 
in May 1955. The most sympathetic consideration 
is being given to these applications and to the 
request for technical libraries received from Aus- 


* Made at the Bangkok Conference on Feb. 25. For texts 
of other statements by the Secretary at the Conference, 
see BULLETIN of Mar. 7, 1955, p. 373 and 374. 
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tralia and France. We will be happy to receive 
other requests for libraries and for participation 
in the various training programs. 

My Government believes that these preparatory 
programs represent the realistic approach to mas- 
tery of the basic techniques of utilization of the 
atom. Through mastery and extension of these 
techniques we work toward the vast potential con- 
tributions of the atom to our health and pros- 
perity. The bold 10-year program of construction 
of nuclear power stations recently announced by 
the United Kingdom is a heartening affirmation 
that the promise of atomic energy is not a matter 
of the distant future. The vigorous basic pro- 
grams on which you are now all embarked give 
evidence that you will be prepared to share in 
these benefits. 

The cooperation which my Government is pre- 
pared to offer under the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 is not limited to training. As you are aware, 
100 kilograms of fissionable material have been set 
aside for use in construction of research reactors 
in other countries. Our Department of State and 
Atomic Energy Commission are ready to discuss 
with interested countries the negotiation of agree- 
ments for cooperation under which some of this 
nuclear fuel could be made available. I am confi- 
dent also that, beyond the programs of assistance 
which have been formulated and announced, there 
are other ways in which we can be of help. If you 
will present your proposals and inquiries regard- 
ing possible cooperation and assistance, they will 
receive careful and sympathetic study. 

Already the applications of atomic energy in 
science, medicine, agriculture, and industry are 
of substantial value. My Government is resolved 
that we shall do all in our power to assure that 
these benefits are increased and are widely avail- 
able to our friends. 


U. S. Mission Chiefs Review 
Far Eastern Problems 


Following is the text of a communique released 
at Baguio, the Philippines, on March 6, following 
a meeting of U.S. chiefs of mission in the Far 
East. 


United States chiefs of mission in the Far East 
met under the chairmanship of Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Walter S. Robertson from March 2 
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They reviewed 
the situations in the Far East at the present time, 
the prospects for peace, the progress of national 
independence and of international cooperation 
within the area, and the need for economic devel- 
opment and for the extension of political and hu- 


to 6, 1955, in Manila and Baguio. 


man rights. Secretary Dulles presided over the 
first session, summarizing developments in connec- 
tion with his recent trip through Southeast Asia. 

The meeting noted particularly the openly de- 
clared intention of the rulers of Communist China 
to seek the achievement of their aims by resort to 
force. The meeting also noted the continued ef- 
fort of international communism to impose a new 
colonialism, a new kind of foreign domination, on 
the independent nations of Asia. It was clear 
that such intentions and such efforts constitute a 
grave threat to the peace and security of the Far 
East. 

Against these threats, the meeting welcomed the 
determination shown by Manila Pact members at 
Bangkok to resist Communist aggression, direct 
or indirect, in the treaty area. The meeting drew 
reassurance from the recent action of the Presi- 
dent and Congress of the United States in reem- 
phasizing the determination of the American peo- 
ple to oppose a resort by the Communists to war 
against Taiwan. These assurances seemed to the 
meeting to reinforce the hope that peace in the 
Far East, by being resolutely safeguarded, will be 
preserved. 

While obliged by the immediate and proclaimed 
threat of armed aggression to give its first atten- 
tion to the military security of the area, the meet- 
ing nevertheless earnestly considered multilateral 
and bilateral arrangements for cooperating in the 
achievement of the economic well-being of the 
peoples of the Far East. Preferential attention, 
it was recommended, should continue to be ac- 
corded to the development of these and related 
projects. 

Finally, the meeting considered means for as- 
sisting the peoples of the Far East, in cases where 
such assistance is desired, to consolidate the inde- 
pendence they have achieved, to resist those alien 
forces which seek to subvert self-government, and 
to support and extend political liberties and hu- 
man freedoms. The meeting concluded that the 
peoples of Asia, if they are permitted freedom to 
know and to choose, will not be seduced by gospels 
of hate designed to stir them up against each other 
and against other nations of the free world. 
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U.S. To Continue Support 
for Free Viet-Nam 


The White House on March 3 released to the 
press the following letter from the President to 
Bao Dai, Chief of State of Viet-Nam. 


Frepruary 19, 1955 


Your Maggsty: It might be of interest to you 
to learn firsthand of General Collins’ report to me 
and of our present views and policies concerning 
Viet-Nam. General Collins has just left to return 
to Saigon after a short period of consultations in 
Washington." 
Viet-Nam with him at some length. He has also 
talked with the Secretary of State and with our 
Congressional leaders. 

It is gratifying to learn from him of the distinct 
progress that is being made in Viet-Nam by Prime 
Minister Diem and the Government of Viet-Nam. 
General Collins believes that there is a good chance 
that Viet-Nam can remain free if there is contin- 
ued effective action on the Government’s programs. 
The Prime Minister’s announced programs of land 
reform and reorganization of the Armed Forces 
should, when fully carried out, further increase the 
stability and unity of the Government. 

The Government of the United States is vigor- 
ously opposed to the forces of world Communism. 
We continue to support those aspirations of the 
people of Asia for independence, peace and pros- 
perity. Accordingly, I have concurred in General 
Collins’ recommendation to continue and expand 
support for Free Viet-Nam. 

It is encouraging to me to know that Prime 
Minister Diem is making substantial progress. 
The United States Government intends to continue 
its support of his Government. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EiseNnHOWER 


His Majesty 
Bao Dat 
Chief of State of Viet-Nam 
Cannes, France. 


FOA Announces Aid for 
Formosa Harbor Project 


The Foreign Operations Administration an- 
nounced on February 21 that it will furnish $194,- 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 31, 1955, p. 192. 
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000 to help construct a 10,000-ton grain elevator 
at Keelung Harbor, Formosa’s main port. The 
project is part of a general harbor improvement 
plan which was started in 1952 and is scheduled 
for completion by the end of 1956. 

The Chinese Government on Formosa has esti- 
mated its total financing on the harbor work will 
equal $5,000,000 in Chinese currency, about three- 
fifths of it provided as loans from the Chinese 
deposits in the Foa-China joint counterpart fund 
generated by the sale of Foa-financed imports. 
Foa’s direct dollar aid for the general harbor plan 
is estimated at about $200,000. In addition, Foa 
has provided about $140,000 worth of cargo- 
handling equipment. 

More than $3,000,000 equivalent in Chinese cur- 
rency has already gone into breakwater construc- 
tion, harbor dredging, wharf construction, ware- 
house construction, roads, and other facilities in 
the port area. Foa estimates that the grain ele- 
vator construction will save more than $675,000 
a year through quicker unloading time, elimina- 
tion of grain spillage losses, and lower port han- 
dling charges and bagging costs. 

Besides the $194,000 which Foa will furnish for 
the grain-silo construction, the Chinese Govern- 
ment is furnishing the equivalent of $262,000 from 
its own resources and $906,000 equivalent is being 
advanced from the Foa-generated counterpart 
funds, to be repaid over a number of years. 

Duriig calendar year 1954 a total of $65,714,860 
worth of Foa-financed aid supplies, amounting to 
378,136 metric tons, was delivered in Formosa. 
Wheat, flour, and cereals amounted to about one- 
third of the tonnage. 


Dr. Bedell New Head of 
South Pacific Commission 


The Department of State announced on March 1 
(press release 108 dated February 28) that Dr. 
Ralph Clairon Bedell was sworn in on that day 
as Secretary General of the South Pacific Commis- 
sion. The oath of office was administered by Dr. 
Felix M. Keesing, U.S. Senior Commissioner, on 
behalf of the Commission. Representatives of the 
Embassies of the other five member governments 
of the Commission—Australia, France, the Neth- 
erlands, New Zealand, and the United Kingdom— 
attended the ceremony. 

The South Pacific Commission, established by 
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agreement between the Governments of Australia, 
France, the Netherlands, New Zealand, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States in 1948, is an 
advisory and consultative body to these member 
governments and the local administrations of the 
17 island territories in the South Pacific region. 
Its purpose is to study and recommend measures 
for the welfare and advancement of the peoples of 
the territories. The United States-administered 
territories of Guam, American Samoa, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands are in- 
cluded within the territorial area covered by the 
Commission. 

Included in the Commission’s present work pro- 
gram are projects in health education, nutrition, 
mosquito-borne diseases, epidemiological informa- 
tion, soils and land use, the coconut and rice in- 
dustries, plant collection and introduction, sub- 
sistence economics, pastures and livestock, fish- 
eries, cooperatives, pests and diseases (including 
the rhinoceros beetle), community development, 
audiovisual aids, literacy, literature promotion, 
and vocational training. 

The Commission is assisted by its Research 
Council, which is composed of experts in fields of 
health, economic development, and social develop- 
ment, and which meets annually ; and by the South 
Pacific Conference, which provides a meeting 
every 2 or 3 years of the indigenous leaders of 
the Pacific Island territories. 

Dr. Bedell is the Commission’s third Secretary 
General. His immediate predecessor was Sir Les- 
lie Brian Freeston, K. C. M. G., O. B. E., formerly 
Governor of Fiji and British High Commissioner 
of the Western Pacific, who retired in December 
1954. The Commission’s first Secretary General 
was William D. Forsyth, presently Australian 
Permanent Representative to the United Nations. 


Expulsion of American Priest 
From Moscow 
Press release 115 dated March 2 


The American Embassy at Moscow has been 
advised by the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
that the Soviet Government is expelling the Rev. 
Georges Bissonnette, an American Roman Cath- 
olic priest resident in Moscow. Father Bisson- 
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nette has been told by the Soviet authorities that 
he must depart from the Soviet Union by March 5. 
No reason for Father Bissonnette’s expulsion has 
to date been made known by the Soviet Govern- 
ment to Father Bissonnette or to the American 
Embassy. 

The U. S. Ambassador to the Soviet Union on 
March 1 protested vigorously to the Soviet Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs the Soviet action against 
Father Bissonnette as a violation of those portions 
of the Litvinov Agreement (the exchange of notes 
of November 16, 1933, between President Roosevelt 
and Maxim Litvinov, People’s Commissar for For- 
eign Affairs of the Soviet Union, whereby diplo- 
matic relations were established between the 
United States and the Soviet Union) pertaining 
to freedom of conscience and religious worship of 
nationals of the United States on the territory of 
the Soviet Union. The Soviet Government, how- 
ever, thus far has refused to reconsider its position 
regarding Father Bissonnette’s ouster. 

Pertinent portions of the Litvinov Agreement 
are attached hereto. 

Father Bissonnette, who was born on July 22, 
1921, at Central Falls, R. I., has been in Moscow 
since January 25, 1953, under the auspices of the 
Order of Assumptionists, a Roman Catholic ec- 
clesiastical organization with headquarters at 
Worcester, Mass. Father Bissonnette has no offi- 
cial connection with the American Embassy but 
has served at Moscow under the provisions of the 
Litvinov Agreement to administer to the spiritual 
needs of American Roman Catholics in that city. 

The Department has been informed by the 
Order of Assumptionists that plans had already 
been made, before the recent Soviet action against 
Father Bissonnette, to send Father Louis F. Dion 
to Moscow this spring as a replacement for Father 
Bissonnette. The Order of Assumptionists in- 
tends to make application in the near future to 
the Soviet Embassy for a Soviet entry visa for 
Father Dion in order that he may proceed to 
Moscow to continue the work which was being 
performed by Father Bissonnette. 

As stated above, Father Bissonnette’s presence 
in Moscow was under the terms of the Litvinov 
Agreement and was in no way related to cases of 
temporary visits to the United States and Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics by ecclesiastical fig- 
ures of the respective countries which have oc- 
curred from time to time in the past. 
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ROOSEVELT-LITVINOV EXCHANGE OF 1933 
ON RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


Mr. Roosevelt to Mr. Litvinov 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, November 16, 1983. 


My Dear Mk. Litvinov: As I have told you in our recent 
conversations, it is my expectation that after the estab- 
lishment of normal relations between our two countries 
many Americans will wish to reside temporarily or per- 
manently within the territory of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and I am deeply concerned that they 
should enjoy in all respects the same freedom of con- 
science and religious liberty which they enjoy at home. 

As you well know, the Government of the United States, 
since the foundation of the Republic, has always striven 
to protect its nationals, at home and abroad, in the free 
exercise of liberty of conscience and religious worship, 
and from all disability or persecution on account of their 
religious faith or worship. And I need scarcely point out 
that the rights enumerated below are those enjoyed in 
the United States by all citizens and foreign nationals and 
by American nationals in all the major countries of the 
world. 

The Government of the United States, therefore, will ex- 
pect that nationals of the United States of America within 
the territory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
will be allowed to conduct without annoyance or molesta- 
tion of any kind religious services and rites of a ceremonial 
nature, including baptismal, confirmation, communion, 
marriage and burial rites, in the English language, or in 
any other language which is customarily used in the 
practice of the religious faith to which they belong, in 
churches, houses, or other buildings appropriate for such 
service, which they will be given the right and opportunity 
to lease, erect or maintain in convenient situations. 

We will expect that nationals of the United States will 
have the right to collect from their co-religionists and to 
receive from abroad voluntary offerings for religious pur- 
poses; that they will be entitled without restriction to 
impart religious instruction to their children, either singly 
or in groups, or to have such instruction imparted by 
persons whom they may employ for such purpose; that 
they will be given and protected in the right to bury their 
dead according to their religious customs in suitable and 
convenient places established for that purpose, and given 
the right and opportunity to lease, lay out, occupy and 
maintain such burial grounds subject to reasonable sani- 
tary laws and regulations. 

We will expect that religious groups or congregations 
composed of nationals of the United States of America in 
the territory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
will be given the right to have their spiritual needs min- 
istered to by clergymen, priests, rabbis or other ecclesi- 
astical functionaries who are nationals of the United 
States of America, and that such clergymen, priests, rabbis 
or other ecclesiastical functionaries will be protected from 
all disability or persecution and will not be denied entry 
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into the territory of the Soviet Union because of their 
ecclesiastical status. 
I am, my dear Mr. Litvinov, 


Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Mr. Maxim M. LitvINov, 
People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


Mr. Litvinov to Mr. Roosevelt 


WasHINGTON, November 16, 1988 


My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: In reply to your letter of 
November 16, 1933, I have the honor to inform you that 
the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics as a fixed policy accords the nationals of the United 
States within the territory of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics the following rights referred to by you: 

1. The right to “free exercise of liberty of conscience 
and religious worship” and protection “from all disabil- 
ity or persecution on account of their religious faith or 
worship”. 

This right is supported by the following laws and 
regulations existing in the various republics of the Union: 

Every person may profess any religion or none. All 
restrictions of rights connected with the profession of 
any belief whatsoever, or with the non-profession of 
any belief, are annulled. (Decree of Jan. 23, 1918, 
art. 3.) 

Within the confines of the Soviet Union it is pro- 
hibited to issue any local laws or regulations restrict- 
ing or limiting freedom of conscience, or establishing 
privileges or preferential rights of any kind based upon 
the religious profession of any person. (Decree of Jan. 
23, 1918, art. 2.) 

2. The right to “conduct without annoyance or moles- 
tation of any kind religious services and rites of a cere- 
monial nature.” ~ 

This right is supported by the following laws: 

A free performance of religious rites is guaranteed as 
long as it does not interfere with public order and is not 
accompanied by interference with the rights of citizens 
of the Soviet Union. Local authorities possess the right 
in such cases to adopt all necessary measures to pre- 
serve public order and safety. (Decree of Jan. 23, 1918, 
art. 5.) 

Interference with the performance of religious rites, 
in so far as they do not endanger public order and are 
not accompanied by infringements on the rights of 
others is punishable by compulsory labour for a period 
up to six months. (Criminal Code, art. 127.) 

3. “The right and opportunity to lease, erect or main- 
tain in convenient situations” churches, houses or other 
buildings appropriate for religious purposes. 

This right is supported by the following laws and 
regulations: 

Believers belonging to a religious society with the 
object of making provision for their requirements in 
the matter of religion may lease under contract, free of 
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charge, from the Sub-District or District Executive 

Committee or from the Town Soviet, special buildings 

for the purpose of worship and objects intended ex- 

clusively for the purposes of their cult. (Decree of 

April 8, 1929, art. 10.) 

Furthermore, believers who have formed a religious 
society or a group of believers may use for religious 
meetings other buildings which have been placed at their 
disposal on lease by private persons or by local Soviets 
and Executive Committees. Ail rules established for 
houses of worship are applicable to these buildings. 
Contracts for the use of such buildings shall be con- 
cluded by individual believers who will be held re- 
sponsible for their execution. In addition, these build- 
ings must comply with the sanitary and technical build- 
ing regulations. (Decree of April 8, 1929, art. 10.) 

The place of worship and religious property shall be 
handed over for the use of believers forming a religious 
society under a contract concluded in the name of the 
competent District Executive Committee or Town 
Soviet by the competent administrative department or 
branch, or directly by the Sub-District Executive Com- 
mittee. (Decree of April 8, 1929, art. 15.) 

The construction of new places of worship may take 
place at the desire of religious societies provided that 
the usual technical building regulations and the special 
regulations laid down by the People’s Commissariat 
for Internal Affairs are observed. (Decree of April 
8, 1929, art. 45.) 

4. “The right to collect from their co-religionists . . . 
voluntary offerings for religious purposes.” 

This right is supported by the following law: 

Members of groups of believers and religious societies 
may raise subscriptions among themselves and collect 
voluntary offerings, both in the place of worship itself 
and outside it, but only amongst the members of the 
religious association concerned and only for purposes 
connected with the upkeep of the place of worship and 
the religious property, for the engagement of minis- 
ters of religion and for the expenses of their executive 
body. Any form of forced contribution in aid of reli- 
gious associations is punishable under the Criminal 
Code. (Decree of April 8, 1929, art. 54.) 

5. Right to “impart religious instruction to their chil- 
dren either singly or in groups or to have such instruction 
imparted by persons whom they may employ for such 
purpose.” 

This right is supported by the following law: 

The schoo] is separated from the Church. Instruc- 
tion in religious doctrines is not permitted in any gov- 
ernmental and common schools, nor in private teaching 
institutions where general subjects are taught. Per- 
sons may give or receive religious instruction in a 
private manner. (Decree of Jan. 23, 1918, art. 9.) 
Furthermore, the Soviet Government is prepared to in- 

clude in a consuiar convention to be negotiated immedi- 
ately following the establishment of relations between our 
two countries provisions in which nationals of the United 
States shall be granted rights with reference to freedom 
of conscience and the free exercise of religion which shall 
not be less favorable than those enjoyed in the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics by nationals of the nation most 
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favored in this respect. In this connection, I have the 
honor to call to your attention Article 9 of the Treaty 
between Germany and the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, signed at Moscow October 12, 1925, which reads 
as follows: 

Nationals of each of the Contracting Parties .. . shall 
be entitled to hold religious services in churches, houses 
or other buildings, rented, according to the laws of the 
country, in their national language or in any other lan- 
guage which is customary in their religion. They shall 
be entitled to bury their dead in accordance with their 
religious practice in burial-grounds established and main- 
tained by them with the approval of the competent 
authorities, so long as they comply with the police regu- 
lations of the other Party in respect of buildings and 
public health. 

Furthermore, I desire to state that the rights specified 
in the above paragraphs will be granted to American na- 
tionals immediately upon the establishment of relations 
between our two countries. 

Finally, I have the honor to inform you that the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, while 
reserving to itself the right of refusing visas to Americans 
desiring to enter the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
on personal grounds, does not intend to base such refusals 
on the fact of such persons having an ecclesiastical status. 

I am, my dear Mr. President, 

Very sincerely yours, 
MAxIM LITVINOFF 
People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


Mr. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 


President of the United States of America, 
The White House. 


New Proof of Communist Violation 
of Armistice Agreement 


Following are the texts of a Department of 
State announcement concerning an attack made 
by North Korean planes on a U.N. Command 
aircraft over the Yellow Sea on February 5, a 
statement on the incident made by the U.N. Com- 
mand delegate to the Military Armistice Commis- 
sion in Korea on February 21, and a letter from 
Maj. Gen. Leslie D. Carter of the U.N. Command 
which was delivered to the Neutral Nations Super- 
visory Commission [VNSC] following the Feb- 
yuary 21 meeting of the Military Armistice 
Commission. 


DEPARTMENT STATEMENT 
Press release 101 dated February 23 


Investigation by the United Nations Command 
of the February 5 RB-45 incident over the Yellow 
Sea has confirmed the fact of Communist violation 
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of paragraph 13d of the Korean Armistice Agree- 
ment. Paragraph 13d prohibits the introduction 
of combat aircraft into Korea except for replace- 
ments of the same type. 

In the February 5 incident a United Nations 
Command RB-45 was attacked over international 
waters by four North Korean MIG-15’s. The 
Pyongyang radio on February 8 admitted that the 
attacking planes were North Korean. Inasmuch 
as aircraft of this type were not in North Korea 
at the time of the signing of the armistice, they 
can only have been introduced in violation of 
paragraph 13d of the Armistice Agreement. 

Details of the incident as confirmed by thor- 
ough investigation by the United Nations Com- 
mand are as follows: 


On a routine United Nations Command mission 
an RB-45, escorted by twelve F-86D Sabre Jet air- 
craft, was flying over the Yellow Sea off the west 
coast of Korea on February 5. Off the coast west 
of Pyongyang, at 1:40 p. m. Korean time, four 
North Korean MIG—15’s attacked the RB-45. In 
accordance with standing United States policy the 
RB-45 returned fire in self-defense. In so doing it 
inflicted damage of undetermined extent on one 
MIG-15. In order to help defend the RB-45, 
five of the twelve Sabre Jets also engaged the 
attackers. Pursuing them as they fled in the di- 
rection of Pyongyang, the Sabre Jets shot down 
two North Korean MIG’s over nearby coastal 
areas, 


The United Nations Command had previously 
charged the Communists with illegally introduc- 
ing military aircraft into North Korea. It had 
also requested the Neutral Nations Supervisory 
Commission (Nnsc) in Korea to conduct investi- 
gations of such illegal introductions. 

In the one case in which the Communist mem- 
bers of the Nnsc agreed to permit such an inves- 
tigation, in October 1953, at an airfield at Uiju 
in North Korea, all evidence of crated aircraft 
was removed from the field before the inspection 
team could arrive, and the inspection team was not 
permitted to inspect certain aircraft which were 
at the field but under tarpaulins. The inspection 
team was hampered in other ways and was limited 
and restricted in what it could see. 

When the United Nations Command in Febru- 
ary 1954 requested further investigation of illegal 
Communist introduction of aircraft, the Commu- 
nist members of the Nnsc refused to agree to the 
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investigations. The latest incident in which 
North Korean jet aircraft attacked United Na- 
tions Command aircraft over international waters 
is therefore highly significant as incontrovertible 
evidence of the presence of the aircraft in North 
Korea. At the February 9, 1955, meeting of the 
Military Armistice Commission, the United Na- 
tions Command cited this incident as evidence in 
protesting Communist violation of the Armistice 
Agreement by illegally introducing aircraft. 


U.N. COMMAND STATEMENT OF FEBRUARY 21 


In the 53d meeting of the Military Armistice 
Commission on 9 February 1955 your side lodged 
certain base and distorted charges against our side. 
These charges were to the effect that on 5 Feb- 
ruary 1955 certain United Nations Command air- 
craft intruded into the airspace over the terri- 
tory under the military control of your side which 
you allege was a serious hostile act. You also 
charged that while so doing our aircraft perpe- 
trated an illegal attack against the military air- 
craft of your side which were on patrol duty at 
that time. You further stated that these aircraft 
of yours were obliged to counterattack as our air- 
craft fled to the south. 

At the time of these charges our side stated 


that: 


*The U.N. Command representative on the Military 
Armistice Commission said at the Feb. 9 meeting: 

“As to the specific charges which your side makes today, 
I have no information regarding the incident you have 
described. I have some knowledge of an incident wherein 
aircraft of the United Nations Command, while on a 
routine flight over international waters, were attacked on 
5 February 1955. This unwarranted attack forced our 
aircraft to defend themselves against the attacking air- 
craft. 

“The source of the attacking aircraft was not certain 
at the time of attack, but they were of the MIG type, and 
they fled in the direction of Pyongyang. The fact that 
you now acknowledge ownership of the attacking aircraft 
confirms the fact that your side has committed a hostile 
act within the meaning of the:Armistice Agreement in this 
unprovoked and unjustified attack. 

“The fact that these attacking aircraft headed for bases 
in North Korea offers convincing proof that your side has 
committed a second violation of the Armistice Agreement : 
namely, illegal introduction of combat aircraft, because 
aircraft of this type were not in North Korea at the time 
of the signing of the Armistice. 

“Our side demands that your side punish the personnel 
responsible for these willful and flagrant violations of the 
Armistice Agreement.” 
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I have no information regarding the incident you have 
described. I have some knowledge of an incident wherein 
aircraft of the United Nations Command, while on a 
routine flight over international waters, were attacked on 
5 February 1955. This unwarranted attack forced our 
aircraft to defend themselves against the attacking 
aircraft. 


Our side now has information regarding this 
incident. 

On 5 February 1955 a four-engine jet-type air- 
craft of our side accompanied by a flight of F-86 
aircraft was on a routine mission over interna- 
tional waters. This four-engine jet-type aircraft 
at no time came within the territorial limits under 
the military control of your side. This is con- 
firmed by the navigator’s log and the accurate 
tracking of ourradar. Your charge that airplanes 
of our side intruded into the territory under the 
military control of your side with hostile intent 
is, therefore, a deliberate, malicious invention. 

At 1330 hours, when over international waters, 
our four-engine jet-type aircraft and our escort 
was attacked by a flight of your MIG type aircraft. 
This was an unprovoked, unwarranted attack over 
international waters. 

In order to protect our four-engine jet-type 
plane from your calculated and unprovoked at- 
tack, our fighter planes promptly counterattacked 
your MIG aircraft and pressed the counterattack 
in order to prevent your MIGs from returning to 
execute another unwarranted attack. When our 
fighters were assured that your attack was repelled 
they immediately withdrew. 

By your own statement before the 53d meeting 
of the Military Armistice Commission you 
blandly admitted violating the Armistice Agree- 
ment by acknowledging ownership of the MIGs 
which attacked our planes. No aircraft except 
modern high speed jets such as MIGs could pos- 
sibly have intercepted our jet aircraft at the ex- 
treme altitude and speed at which they were flying. 
The identity of the MIG type planes is definitely 
established by undisputable visual and photo- 
graphic identification. Their base is established 
by positive radar tracks which followed your at- 
tacking aircraft from their take off to their re- 
turn. In addition, we know these MIG aircraft 
were not in Korea at the time the armistice was 
signed, which clearly proves that vou have brought 
them in in violation of the Armistice Agreement. 
The reports of the Neutral Nations Supervisory 
Commission do not list a single aircraft of any 
type as being brought into your territory since 
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27 July 1953, and yet facts prove that from that 
time your air operations from North Korea have 
mounted from zero in increasing magnitude to a 
high tempo. Therefore, by your own statements, 
you have condemned yourself before the world to 
be a violator of your own solemn commitments, 
Our side demands that the perpetrators of this 
crime be punished. 

Our side now states that we intend to exercise 
our legal rights and continue flights over interna- 
tional waters. We further intend that should our 
aircraft be attacked they will protect themselves. 

Our side intends, as always, to observe and abide 
by both the letter and spirit of the Armistice 
Agreement. 


U. N. COMMAND LETTER TO NNSC, FEBRUARY 21 


1. The United Nations Command charges that 
the Korean Peoples Army and Chinese Peoples 
Volunteers have between the dates of 27 July 
1953 and 5 February 1955 introduced into the ter- 
ritory under the military control of their side 
combat aircraft of the MIG type, arms, and am- 
munition therefor, in excess of combat aircraft 
of the MIG type, arms, and ammunition therefor 
in the territory under the military control of the 
Korean Peoples Army and Chinese Peoples Vol- 
unteers side on 27 July 1953, and have failed to 
report them in the prescribed manner and form to 
the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission, in 
violation of paragraph 13d and other provisions of 
the Armistice Agreement. Furthermore, the 
United Nations Command reports and charges 
that the above indicated violations occurred at 
the air installations at: 40° 09’ North, 124° 30’ 
East in the vicinity of Uiju, 39° 57’ North, 125° 
13’ East in the vicinity of Namsi, 39° 54’ North, 
125° 30’ East in the vicinity of Taechon, 39° 01’ 
North, 125° 50’ East in the vicinity of Pyongyang 
East (Mirim-Ni), 39° 12’ North, 125° 40’ East in 
the vicinity of Sunan, 39° 24’ North, 125° 55’ East 
in the vicinity of Pyong-Ni, all in the territory 
under the military control of the Korean Peoples 
Army and Chinese Peoples Volunteers side. 

2. Therefore in accordance with the provisions 
of paragraph 28 of the Armistice Agreement, I, 
as Senior Member of the United Nations Com- 
mand component of the Military Armistice Com- 
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mission, request that the Neutral Nations Super- 
visory Commission dispatch three mobile Neutral 
Nations inspection teams to the places indicated 
above, outside the demilitarized zone, to conduct 
special observations and inspections under the 
provisions of paragraphs 41, 42c and 42f of the 
Armistice Agreement of the illegal introduction of 
combat aircraft of the MIG type, arms, and am- 
munition therefor by the Korean Peoples Army 
and Chinese Peoples Volunteers into the territory 
under their military control, between the dates 27 
July 1953 and 5 February 1955, in excess of those 
items which were in the territory under the mili- 
tary control of the Korean Peoples Army and 
Chinese Peoples Volunteers on 27 July 1953 in 
violation of paragraph 13d of the Armistice 
Agreement, and a failure to report the same to 
the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission in 
accordance with the requirements of the Armistice 
Agreement. 

3. The United Nations Command is prepared 
to present photographs and other evidence in 
support of the above indicated charges. 


Reply to Sweden and Switzerland 
on Korean Supervisory Commission 
Press release 119 dated March 3 


On March 2, 1955, Deputy Under Secretary 
Robert Murphy handed identical aide memoire to 
the Swedish Ambassador and the Swiss Minister 
in Washington. These were in reply to aide mem- 
oire received from the Swedish and Swiss Gov- 
ernments on January 27, 1955,' concerning the ac- 
tivities of the Neutral Nations Supervisory Com- 
mission in Korea. Text of the U. S. replies 
follows: 


Reference is made to the Aide-Memoire of the 
Embassy of Sweden (Legation of Switzerland) 
of January 27, 1955 concerning the desire of the 
Swedish (Swiss) Government that consideration 
be given to the termination of the activities of the 
Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission, or, 
failing that, to agreement by the signatories to 
the Korean Armistice Agreement to a solution 
comprising a sizeable reduction of the personnel 
of the four delegations to the Neutral Nations Su- 





* Not printed. 
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pervisory Commission. In replying to these pro- 
posals, this Government has consulted with its 
Allies whose forces fought under the United Na- 
tions Command to repel the Communist aggres- 
sion. 

The Government of the United States appre- 
ciates the difficulties Sweden (Switzerland) is en- 
countering in carrying out a task which the Swed- 
ish (Swiss) Government had undertaken on the 
understanding that the Commission would last for 
only a limited time. Furthermore, it is aware 
that obstructionist activities on the part of the 
Communist side have made it impossible for the 
Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission to ful- 
fill its responsibilities under the Armistice Agree- 
ment. The Government of the United States, 
therefore, agrees with the Government of Sweden 
(Switzerland) that the Neutral Nations Super- 
visory Commission should be abolished. 

It is understood, however, that the Chinese Com- 
munist reply to the Swedish Aide-Memoire rejects 
the liquidation of the Neutral Nations Supervi- 
sory Commission which is the solution preferred 
by the Government of Sweden (Switzerland), but 
accepts in concept the less preferred alternative 
of a reduction in the Neutral Nations Supervisory 
Commission personnel. Despite the current ac- 
tivities undertaken by the Neutral Nations Super- 
visory Commission at the request of either the 
United Nations Command side or the Communist 
side, it is the view of the Government of the United 
States, primarily because of the consistent history 
of Communist obstruction, that it is doubtful that 
any useful purpose would be served by a continu- 
ation of the Neutral Nations Supervisory Com- 
mission. 

The Government of the United States expresses 
the hope that the Government of Sweden (Swit- 
zerland) will conduct its further consultations on 
the problem on an urgent basis and awaits with 
interest the results of such consultation. 


Continuing Efforts on Behalf of 
U. S. Prisoners in Communist China 
Press release 112 dated March 1 


While U. N. Secretary-General Hammarskjold 
continues his efforts to secure the release of Ameri- 
can military personnel of the United Nations 
Command imprisoned in Communist China, a con- 
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tinuing effort is also being made by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment to secure the release of other detained and 
imprisoned Americans. Yesterday the U.S. Con- 
sul General at Geneva? met with a Chinese Com- 
munist representative ? to renew U.S. demands for 
release of these American citizens from their un- 
warranted detention. The Communist represent- 
ative, however, reiterated the Communist position 
that no Americans are being unjustly detained. 

This was the 11th in a series of meetings held at 
Geneva since last June on this subject. During 
this period 18 Americans who had been imprisoned 
or otherwise detained have left Communist China, 
including Dr. Malcolm Bersohn and Mrs. W. A. 
Rickett, who were released on the Hong Kong 
border on February 27. 

Twenty-six American civilians, including John 
T. Downey and Richard G. Fecteau, remain in 
jail; three are under house arrest; and twelve 
others are still denied exit permits. 

The Consul General also inquired specifically 
as to the welfare of a number of the detained 
Americans from whom no correspondence has 
been received although the Communists gave as- 
surances in June 1954 that all detained Americans 
would be permitted to correspond with relatives. 
He requested that the Chinese Communist Red 
Cross expedite mail deliveries. He also sought 
assurances that imprisoned Americans who need 
medical attention or hospital care would receive it. 

The Communist representative stated that those 
who were ill would receive medical care and at- 
tention. He promised to reply later to the Consul 
General’s requests for information on the welfare 
of Americans who had not been heard from and 
stated that Red Cross channels were available for 
transmission of letters and small parcels, includ- 
ing food and medicines, from the families. 


Rejection of Polish Charges on 
Detention of Praca and Gottwald 


TEXT OF FEBRUARY 21 NOTE TO POLAND 


Press release 95 dated February 21 

Following is the text of a note delivered on 
February 21 by the American Embassy at Warsaw 
to the Polish Foreign Office. 


* Franklin C. Gowen. 
? Acting Consul General Shen Ping. 
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The Embassy of the United States of America 
presents its compliments to the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs and in accordance with instructions 
received from the United States Government has 
the honor to reply to the Ministry’s note of Feb- 
ruary 12, 1955, concerning the detention of two 
merchant vessels, the Praca and the Gottwald, by 
the navy of the Government of the Republic of 
China.* 

The United States Government has repeatedly 
and categorically rejected the Polish Govern- 
ment’s false charges alleging United States re- 
sponsibility in this matter. The United States 
Government once again rejects these charges and 
wishes it clearly understood that the United States 
considers inadmissible the Polish Government’s 
attempt to determine the applicability of United 
States legislation to alleged United States con- 
duct. 

On December 17, 1954, by a vote of 44 to 5, the 
General Assembly of the United Nations rejected 
similar charges made against the United States 
by the Soviet Union. The United States Govern- 
ment is confident that that decision was an ac- 
curate reflection of world opinion in recognizing 
the true nature and purposes of such accusations 
as are contained in the present note of the Polish 
Government. 


POLISH NOTE OF FEBRUARY 12 


The Ministry for Foreign Affairs presents its compli- 
ments to the Embassy of the United States in Warsaw 
and, with reference to the note of December 8, 1954, 
wishes to state the following: 

The responsibility of the United States Government 
for the piratical attacks on the Polish merchant vessels 
Praca and President Gottwald, committed in the waters 
of the Far East with the direct participation of U.S. Air 
Force units, was proved on the basis of incontestable and 
verified facts which the Polish Government presented in 
its previous notes to the Government of the United States 
as well as in the statements made by its representatives 
on the U. N. forum during the discussion on the problem 
of the violation of free navigation in Chinese waters, 
at the ninth session of the General Assembly. 

The U.S. Government, unable to deny or to refute 
the evidence, is stubbornly following the tactics of re- 
jecting any responsibility by prooflessly contending “a 


*For earlier exchanges of notes on this subject, see 
BULLETIN of Nov. 9, 19538, p. 640; May 31, 1954, p. 824; 
Aug. 16, 1954, p. 241; and Dec. 27, 1954, p. 982. For an 
announcement on admission of Polish seamen to the U.S., 
see ibid., Nov. 1, 1954, p. 653. 
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lack of any connection” between the United States and 
the operations carried out against the Polish vessels and 
their crews. At the same time, as is evident from the 
note of December 8, 1954, the United States wishes to 
shift the entire blame for the piratical acts, committed 
in the waters of the Far East, onto the Chiang Kai-shek 
clique. 

It is, nevertheless, a generally known fact that the 
U.S. Government exercises virtual political, military, and 
economic control over the activity of the Kuomintang 
regime, to which it is extending full support by supplying 
it with arms, ammunition, aviation and naval equipment, 
and financial means. This state of affairs, in existence 
for many years, was confirmed by the agreement con- 
cluded on December 2, 1954,? between the U.S. Govern- 
ment and Chiang Kai-shek, in which agreement the United 
States committed itself to support the activity of the 
Kuomintang, directed against peace and security in the 
Far East. 

The responsibility of the U.S. Government for aggres- 
sive activity in the Far East arises not only from the 
fact of inspiring and completely controlling the Kuomin- 
tang clique and from artificially supporting its existence 
by military, political, and financial means. The Seventh 
U.S. Fleet, stationed since 1950 in the waters surrounding 
the island of Taiwan, and the air forces connected with 
it, are extending direct support to the aggressive opera- 
tions of the Chiang Kai-shek forces. In the attacks on 
both the Praca and the President Gottwald, the piratical 
Chiang Kai-shek units were led to the Polish vessels by 
aircraft of the U.S. Air Force. These facts were cor- 
roborated by witnesses, and constitute additional evidence 
of the responsibility of the U.S. Government for the at- 
tacks on and seizure of the vessels of the Polish Mer- 
chant Marine. 

Though unable to deny those facts, the U.S. Govern- 
ment in its note of December 8 stated that “the mission 
of the Seventh Fleet has been and will continue to be to 
contribute to the security of the Far East.” 

The Polish Government is compelled to appraise this 
statement as being far from sincere and entirely proof- 
less, since there is no doubt that the presence and activity 
of the Seventh Fleet and of other U.S. armed forces in 
the areas situated thousands of kilometers from the U.S. 
boundaries, is not to protect the security of the United 
States, which is not in the least threatened, but to sup- 
port the aggressive activity of the Chiang Kai-shek 
clique. The Seventh Fleet and other armed forces con- 
nected with it constitute a severe threat to peace and 
security in the Far Hast. 

This threat has increased particularly in connection 
with the adoption in January 1955 by the U.S. Congress 
of a resolution, submitted by the President, authorizing 
him to carry on military operations in the Taiwan 
Straits with the help of the American armed forces. 
The interference of the U.S. Government in the internal 
affairs of the Chinese People’s Republic is the reason for 
the growing tension in the Far East and, through it, the 
increased danger which threatens peaceful international 
navigation, primarily of the vessels of countries which 





*Ibid., Dec. 13, 1954, p. 899. 
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maintain normal, peaceful, and friendly relations with 
the Asian countries. 

By supporting the piratical attacks and by the direct 
participation of its military units in them, the United 
States Government not only violated the obligatory stand- 
ards of international law but also found itself in serious 
conflict with its own legislation. The order on the 
punishment for piracy is contained in the provisions of 
article 8 of the Constitution of the United States. The 
United States Penal Code provides for the punishment of 
life imprisonment for those guilty of piracy, and the draft 
of the Convention on Piracy, prepared in 1932 in the 
United States, charges not only the direct perpetrators 
with the guilt of piracy but also those who facilitate the 
execution of this crime. Article 3 of the draft speaks 
plainly about this, qualifying every act of “voluntary 
participation” and “instigation and conscious facilita- 
tion” of piracy on a par with the act of piracy. 

Thus, the responsibility of the United States Govern- 
ment for the acts of violence committed against the Polish 
vessels and crews is incontestable. In spite of this, how- 
ever, the United States Government has undertaken no 
steps to put an end to these illegal acts, whose victims 
have been Polish seamen and Polish ships. It has done 
nothing to release immediately and to return to Poland 
the crews, ships, and cargoes detained on Taiwan. 

For over 8 months the members of the crew of the 
vessel President Gottwald have been imprisoned and sub- 
jected to brutal pressure, blackmail, and threats aiming 
to induce them to betray their own fatherland and to 
abandon their own families. In the statement attached 
to the note of the Polish Government of November 20, 
1954, the seamen of the vessel Praca, who, thanks to the 
endeavors of the Polish Government and the aid of the 
Swedish Red Cross, returned to Poland, on the basis of 
their own experiences and eyewitness observations de- 
scribed exactly the methods of the physical and moral 
maltreatment of the crew members of both Polish ships 
aimed at shattering their resistance and forcing them to 
break faith with their fatherland. This statement clearly 
mentions the direct participation and leading role of 
the representatives of the United States in this terrorist 
act, including the Ambassador of the United States on 
Taiwan, whom Mr. Fernand Gigon, the special corre- 
spondent of the French newspaper Monde, in his corre- 
spondence from Taipeh published on January 23, called 
“the real master of the island—after Buddha, but before 
Chiang Kai-shek.” The Monde correspondent also men- 
tioned the “Western Enterprise,” the American organiza- 
tion operating on Taiwan, adding that the agents of this 
organization directly participated in exerting pressure 
on the crews of the seized vessels. 

In its note of December 8, the Government of the United 
States silently passed over the statements of the eye- 
witnesses, the seamen from the vessel Praca. Instead of 
giving a reply to the explicit and concrete accusations 
contained in the note of the Polish Government as well as 
in the statement attached to it, the Government of the 
United States considered it very convenient for itself to 
refer to the fact of enticing a group of Polish seamen with 
the aid of pressure and terror and transporting them to 
the United States where they were used for anti-Polish 
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propaganda purposes. The Government of the United 
States considered it possible on this occasion to refer to 
its alleged “traditional policies of granting asylum.” 

In connection with this, it must be stated that the policy 
of using the institution of asylum for recruiting traitors 
and criminals with money which comes from the millions 
openly allocated for this purpose by the Government of 
the United States for the purpose of irritating relations 
between nations was long ago branded on the international 
forum. If it was a question of referring to this affair 
in the note of December 8, then the attempt of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to present itself in the role of 
“a defender of the oppressed” is an open admission of 
direct participation in the action carried out in relation 


to the Polish seamen imprisoned on Taiwan. 

The Polish Government states that so far the Govern- 
ment of the United States has not given a meritorious 
reply to the just, motivated, and irrefutable accusations 
contained in the notes of the Polish Government of Oc- 
tober 12 and 26, 1953, and May 15 and November 20, 1954, 
nor has it undertaken any steps to put an end to the 
methods, contrary to international law, applied toward 
the Polish vessels Praca and President Gottwald and their 
crews. 

The Polish Government therefore repeats its categori- 
cal protest against the continued detention of Polish sea- 
men, ships, and cargoes on Taiwan and demands their 
immediate release and return to Poland. 


The United Nations in the Fight for Freedom 


by James J. Wadsworth 


Deputy U.S. Representative to the United Nations? 


Today I propose to talk with you chiefly about 
how the United Nations helps us in what Ambas- 
sador Lodge has referred to as the “big fight 
between us Americans and our allies who love 
freedom on the one side, and on the other side, 
the Communist rulers who would destroy us.” 
While I talk about political issues, I ask that you 
remember that United Nations work, which we 
support, is constantly going on without the bene- 
fit of headlines, building hope in children, teach- 
ing women ways of health, giving men skills to 
better their own standards of living. 

The United Nations is a place where the bound- 
ary line between the free world and the Commu- 
nist world stands out in sharp relief. There is an 
internal political boundary at the United Nations 
across which United Nations representatives come 
to grips with the most ruthless diplomatic fighters 
in the world—the representatives of the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. 


The Voting Record 


Over the years we have been learning to con- 
tend more and more effectively in this area. Our 


* Address made before the Massachusetts State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs at Boston, Mass., on Feb. 17 (U.S. / 
U.N. press release 2117 dated Feb. 16). 
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record, I think, is one Americans can study with 
profit and pride. Do you realize that during the 
recently concluded Ninth General Assembly we 
were defeated on no item which was before the all- 
important Political and Security Committee? We 
were defeated on no item that was before the 
Special Political Committee, and in the entire 
General Assembly there were no items which we 
considered to be of primary importance where 
the vote went against us. Nineteen agenda items 
we sponsored were passed; only one cosponsored 
by the U.S.S.R. was passed and we cosponsored 
this one too! On the other hand there were 18 
times when the Soviet bloc found itself completely 
isolated. The Soviet Union and its satellites voted 
alone against 18 resolutions which were passed. 
Look at the score on individual items of basic 
importance to us. By a unanimous vote the As- 
sembly endorsed the creation of an International 
Atomic Energy Agency—an agency to be com- 
posed of nations interested in sharing the peaceful 
development of atomic energy for the welfare, 
rather than for the destruction, of mankind.? The 
idea met with such universal favor that even the 


Soviet Union felt compelled to vote for it. 


* BULLETIN of Dec. 13, 1954, p. 918. 
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On December i0 the General Assembly voted 
overwhelmingly to condemn Red China’s deten- 
tion and imprisonment of American airmen.’ 
Forty-seven nations approved the resolution re- 
questing the Secretary-General to seek the release 
of 11 United States airmen and other captured 
United Nations Command personnel. The United 
States cosponsored the resolution—the Soviet bloc 
cast 5 out of the 7 dissenting votes. 

In the field of disarmament the Soviet Union 
felt compelled to accept the initiative of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, France, and 
Canada, and finally joined in a unanimous vote in 
a resolution to seek an acceptable solution to the 
disarmament problem.‘ 

The General Assembly took a major step ahead 
in its work designed to foster industrial develop- 
ment in the less-developed areas of the world. It 
approved the formation of a new international 
agency, the International Finance Corporation.® 
Here again United States leadership found a way 
to put the International Finance Corporation on 
a workable basis. 
abstained. 

Forty-one nations voted in favor of continuing 
aid to Korea. The Soviet Union voted against it. 

And so the box score goes. Indeed, we have 
been so successful that one of the hackneyed Com- 
munist propaganda themes about the United Na- 
tions is that the United States always has “an 
automatic majority” whenever the General As- 
sembly takes a vote. It is true that we have had a 
big majority in every question involving the cold 
war. It is true that on the major political issues 
we won out in the last Assembly every time. On 
the other hand, we were on the losing ed of three 
questions involving non-self-governing territories 
and on a legal proposal seeking to create a 
technical definition of aggression. We had no 
automatic majority here! 


The Soviet Bloc 


As a matter of fact, the only really automatic 
voting bloc is the 5-vote bloc controlled from Mos- 
cow—the Soviet Union, Byelorussia, the Ukraine, 


* Ibid., Dee. 20, 1954, p. 931. 

‘Ibid., Nov. 1, 1954, p. 664, and Nov. 15, 1954, p. 750. 

*Tbid., Jan. 3, 1955, p. 22. 

*For a U. S. statement on the problem of defining ag- 
gression, see ibid., Dec. 6, 1954, p. 871. 
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On the vote the Soviet bloc 


Czechoslovakia, and Poland. Again and again we 
hear of 50 to 5, 47 to 5, 52 to 5. The five is the 
automatic Soviet minority ! 

The Communist-bloc voting is so well controlled 
that it led this last year to the Czech voting 
against a proposal which would have reduced the 
amount of money contributed by Czechoslovakia 
to the United Nations budget. In other words, he 
voted against his own country’s interest. The rea- 
son was simple: This same proposal also increased. 
the anount of money to be contributed by the 
Soviet Union. This just illuminates once again 
how a Communist anywhere in the world must’ 
forget his own nation’s interest, his own patriot- 
ism, and work for Moscow first, last, and all the 
time. 

The social behavior of Soviet delegates also var- 
ies with the line. During the last Assembly word 
must have been given out that Moscow wanted 
affability. So, affable they were. Even the repre- 
sentative of TASS, the Soviet “news” agency, 
sought to be agreeable with our delegation press 
officers. Yet still the purpose was the same—to 
serve the Kremlin line. 

There is ne composite picture that can be drawn 
of the Soviet representatives or of their satellites. 
They can be brilliant; they can be ridiculous; they 
can be brutal; they can appear to be moved by com- 
passion; they can marshal facts or they can put 
forward a fabric of lies. Their behavior knows no 
political morality except Communist morality— 
and, as Lenin said, “At the basis of Communist 
morality lies the struggle for the consolidation and 
consummation of communism.” 

The United Nations consequently is a place 
where we can see how the Soviet representative, 
1955 model, behaves. It is not only useful but 
downright essential that we have this observation 
post. 

Let me give you another example of how com- 
pletely ineffective the Communists were. This 
year it was Czechoslovakia’s turn to play stooge 
for the Kremlin in trying to put the bee on the 
United States for so-called warmongering. The 
Czechs introduced a resolution with the impres- 
sive title of “Prohibition of Propaganda in Favor 
of a New War.” We and many of the other free 
nations got to work on this resolution. By the 
time we finished, the General Assembly had gone 
on record against the Iron Curtain and the Com- 
munists couldn’t even vote for the resolution 
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which they had started out to propose.’ The 
Soviet maneuver had completely backfired—and 
this happens time and time again. 


Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 


Earlier, I mentioned United Nations adoption 
of the program of peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
In this connection a recent item from the Moscow 
press illustrates how defensive the Communists 
are about their defeats in the United Nations. On 
January 19, Pravda in an article stated that the 
United States leaders from time to time issued 
statements favoring the development of peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. The article goes on to say— 
in defiance of the facts, of course—that Americans 
do nothing to back up their brave words and 
therefore it must be clear to everyone that only 
the Soviet Union is taking steps in the field of 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

Actually that is a picture of Moscow propa- 
ganda making the best of a bad situation. As I 
said, even the Soviet Union, responding to world 
opinion, felt compelled to go along with the vote, 
but it was defeated in its attempt to amend the 
resolution to make the international agency re- 
sponsible to the Security Council and subject to 
the Soviet veto power. 

In support of the work of the proposed peace- 
time atomic agency, the United States and Britain 
both announced contributions of fissionable mate- 
rial totaling 120 kilograms. The Soviet Union 
was urged by several delegations to contribute 
but has given no indication that it will—even 
though talks on Soviet participation in the agency 
have been resumed between Moscow and Wash- 
ington. Moscow was recently moved to announce 
a sort of Communist cooperative in the field of 
peaceful uses, but not one red isotope, not one 
gram of uranium, not one ounce of plutonium has 
been offered by the Communists to the Interna- 
tional Atomic Agency or to any country outside 
the Iron Curtain. 

A United States exhibit on the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy was placed on display in a corridor 
of the United Nations during the debate on this 
subject. It was open only to delegates and their 
guests. In less than a week’s time the exhibit 
chalked up 5,000 visits, and among the interested 
and impressed were virtually every delegate from 
the 60 member nations of the United Nations. 


* Tbid., Dec. 20, 1954, p. 957, footnote 2. 
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The reaction to this exhibit was only one sign 
of the fact that the United States, through the 
United Nations, has seized and held the initiative 
in this field of peaceful uses of atomic energy. We 
have given the world a message of hope, a message 
about peaceful progress which anybody can under- 
stand ; and the free world has responded with en- 
thusiasm. So far the Soviet Union, essentially, 
has done nothing but stand on the sidelines and 
mutter. We are still waiting to see whether they 
will decide to act constructively in this field. 


Collective Security 


Over the years the United States has developed 
two parallel policies—collective security and ef- 
fective disarmament. Since the United Nations 
began, we have tried to get effective and safe- 
guarded disarmament—a balanced reduction and 
regulation of armaments which will threaten no- 
body’s security. This has been a tough job, and 
there has been little progress. 

In the meantime, since disarmament has not 
been possible, we have sought to protect the free 
world from the threats of a heavily armed Com- 
munist bloc. We have developed regional ar- 
rangements like Nato and now Sxato; but, since 
the Korean War, we have also been developing the 
ability of the United Nations to act collectively 
against any aggressor—veto or no veto. 

In the United Nations this is the job of the Col- 
lective Measures Committee, on which I repre- 
sented the United States during the past session. 
Last fall the General Assembly—again over So- 
viet objections—adopted a set of principles which 
this committee had recommended.* These princi- 
ples call upon United Nations members to con- 
tribute to any future collective action according 
to their ability. Based on our experience in Ko- 
rea, we proposed—and the Assembly accepted— 
the important principle that, when a nation offers 
troops in support of a United Nations collective 
action which it can’t afford to equip or maintain, 
other nations should supply what is needed to put 
those troops in the field against the aggressor. 

The fact that the United Nations has supported 
collective action against aggression has shaken the 
Soviet Union. Listen to this interpretation of col- 
lective measures which appeared in the Soviet 
magazine New 7'imes: 


5 Ibid., Nov. 22, 1954, p. 780. 
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The United States wants a blueprint of aggression that 
will indicate the place of each of its allies, will bind them 
in advance to take part in aggressive actions. ... 


This one attack on the United Nations princi- 
ple of collective security speaks volumes about 
how the Soviets view any attempt at collective 
defense against aggression. It also illustrates 
clearly how the Soviets pervert the meaning of 
simple words. In their upside-down language, 
aggression means any act of self-defense—or any 
preparation for self-defense—against Communist 
conquest. But members of the United Nations are 
not fooled by this kind of werd distortion. 


Disarmament 

I said a few moments ago that United States 
policy in disarmament was parallel and related to 
the whole problem of defense against aggression. 
To the extent that a workable and fair system of 
disarmament can be put into operation, just to that 
extent will the burden of armament on the econo- 
mies of the nations of the world be lifted, and 
lifted without sacrificing the security of any na- 
tion. Moreover, if an effective system of disarma- 
ment can be agreed upon, the resulting decrease 
in international tension would diminish the dan- 
ger of war. 

In the disarmament field the tactics of the So- 
viet Union have varied, but always they seem to 
follow the same basic rule: present the appear- 
ance and withhold the reality. They have visited 
cynical, destructive criticism on our plans care- 
fully designed to control armaments; they have 
presented their own plans based essentially on 
paper promises. Last fall, however, they acted 
as if they had finally learned that their old tactics 
no longer fooled anybody. 

The situation was this. The Disarmament 
Commission had in effect reported to the General 
Assembly that its Subcommittee discussions in 
London last spring had reached a dead end.® 
There the Soviet Union had insisted on their 9- 
year-old demand for a paper pledge to ban the use 
of atomic weapons. They had refused all propos- 
als for effective international supervision and in- 
spection of any disarmament agreement. How- 
ever, when faced with the force of world public 
opinion as reflected in the United Nations, the 
Soviet Union stopped insisting that a paper 


* Tbid., Aug. 2, 1954, p. 171. 
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pledge against using the A-bomb must come first. 
They agreed—or seemed to agree—to certain 
aspects of a British-French proposal made in Lon- 
don last summer with our support. These conces- 
sions, although somewhat vague, seemed enough to 
warrant a general resolution directing that the 
Disarmament Subcommittee continue its work. 
This resolution passed the Assembly unanimously 
and the Subcommittee is scheduled to meet in 
London again next week.’ 

I want to mention one moment in our disarma- 
ment debate last fall, because it highlights the basic 
problem—the Soviet dread of letting others know 
what goes on behind their Iron Curtain. 

Our paper on inspection of armaments called 
for aerial reconnaissance as one method. The 
late Mr. Vyshinsky lit on this and charged the 
United States with advocating the flight of 
United States planes over Soviet territory. Then, 
in what he probably considered a brilliant stroke, 
he challenged me to say whether we would allow 
Soviet planes to fly over the United States. 

I pointed out that we were not talking about 
United States flights or Soviet flights but flights 
conducted by an international control organ. I 
further emphasized that an international organ 
would operate under a proper treaty which would 
have been ratified by the United States Senate and 
by appropriate procedures in the other signatory 
nations. I then asked Mr. Vyshinsky whether he 
would say the same thing on behalf of the Soviet 
Union—in other words, whether he would accept 
the same control that we were proposing for our- 
selves. He never answered that challenge. 

The United States, in working on disarmament 
in the United Nations, believes that secure dis- 
armament in a world without trust requires two 
things above all: First, it must cover not just 
atomic weapons but alJ armaments in a single 
plan—for bayonets and high explosives are still 
deadly in this atomic age. Second, the disarma- 
ment plan must contain safeguards so that each 
side actually disarms in plain sight of the other 
with firm certainty that all pledges are being car- 
ried out every step of the way. 

The work by the United Nations Disarmament 
Subcommittee will resume next week and will call 
for constructive, unremitting effort from every 
member. The United States will do its part. 


“ Tbid., Nov. 1, 1954, p. 664, and Nov. 15, 1954, p. 750. 
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The Specialized Agencies 


United States leadership in the United Nations 
is helping the free world win the political battle 
against communism. While the sensational battle 
goes on, never forget that the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies are carrying forward hy- 
brid-corn projects in Europe to increase food sup- 
ply; child-health programs in the tropics; artifi- 
cial rain experiments in arid regions; antimalarial 
programs in Formosa, the Philippines, Africa, 
and Mexico; and child-welfare and nutrition pro- 
grams all over the world, but particularly in rural 
areas of India, Japan, Korea, Pakistan, Greece, 
and the Palestine area. This is the kind of under- 
girding which builds a foundation of strength 
against the assault by the false gods of com- 
munism. 

In conclusion, let me say this: We cannot afford 
to sell the United Nations short. We need it. 
We must work to strengthen it. We are living 
at a time when the masters of Soviet communism 
hope to divide the free world and to turn hundreds 
of millions of free peoples against us. We in the 
United States are steadily developing policies to 
counter and defeat this challenge to freedom. 
The United Nations is of great help to us in en- 
listing others in support of these policies. I have 
studied its record closely, and I hope you will too. 
In my judgment, it shows that it offers to us an 
unparalleled means of building the defenses of 
freedom. Our choice is to work with this instru- 
ment in the interests of peace with freedom or to 
work without this instrument in a world even more 
chaotic. 

The women of the world know best the suffering, 
the heartache, and the terrible destruction which 
war visits on every home it touches. You have 
helped in building the United Nations. Your 
continuing support is most needed in strengthen- 
ing the United Nations, our indispensable instru- 
ment in building a just and durable peace. 


USIA Director Made Member of OCB 


White House press release dated February 28 


The President on February 28 signed an Execu- 
tive order making the Director of the United 
States Information Agency an additional member 
of the Operations Coordinating Board. 

The Board, as heretofore constituted, has been 
made up of the Under Secretary of State, as 
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Chairman, the Deputy Secretary of Defense, the 
Director of the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion, the Director of Central Intelligence, and a 
representative of the President. 

The addition of the Director of the United 
States Information Agency to the membership of 
the Operations Coordinating Board represents 
primarily a formalization of existing arrange- 
ments, since the Director has in the past partici- 
pated closely in the affairs of the Board. 

The Operations Coordinating Board was estab- 
lished by the President September 2, 1953, to ad- 
vise and assist in connection with the integrated 
implementation of national security policies by 
the several Federal agencies concerned. 


Text of Executive Order 10598 ! 


AMENDING EXECUTIVE ORDER NO. 10483,? ESTAB- 
LISHING THE OPERATIONS COORDINATING 
BOARD 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Consti- 
tution and statutes, and as President of the United States, 
it is ordered that subsections (b) and (da) of section 1 of 
Executive Order No. 10483 of September 2, 1953 (18 F. R. 
5379) be, and they are hereby, amended to read, respec- 
tively, as follows: 

“(b) The Board shall have as members the following: 
(1} che Under Secretary of State, who shall represent the 
Secretary of State and shall be the chairman of the Board, 
(2) the Deputy Secretary of Defense, who shall represent 
the Secretary of Defense, (3) the Director of the Foreign 
Operations Administration, (4) the Director of Central 
Intelligence, (5) the Director of the United States Infor- 
mation Agency, and (6) one or more representatives of 
the President to be designated by the President. Each 
head of agency referred to in items (1) to (5), inclusive, 
in this section 1 (b) may provide for an alternate member 
who shall serve as a member of the Board in lieu of the 
regular member representing the agency concerned when 
such regular member is for reasons beyond his control 
unable to attend any meeting of the Board; and any alter- 
nate member shall while serving as such have in all re- 
spects the same status as a member of the Board as does 
the regular member in lieu of whom he serves.” 

“(d) The Special Assistant to the President for Na- 
tional Security Affairs may attend any meeting of the 


Deans Mee hour 


THE WHITE House 
February 28, 1955 


190 Fed. Reg. 1237. 
? BULLETIN of Sept. 28, 1953, p. 421. 
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Construction Plans for 
St. Lawrence Seaway 


Following is an exchange of letters between R. 
Douglas Stuart, U. S. Ambassador at Ottawa, and 
Lester B. Pearson, Canadian Secretary of State 
for External Affairs, concerning plans for the 
construction of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 


Press release 107 dated February 28 


Ambassador Stuart to Mr. Pearson 


Unirep States Empassy, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
February 21, 1956. 


Dear Mr. Pearson: I refer to conversations 
which were held recently between yourself, Mr. 
Howe’ and Ambassador Heeney? and, on our 
side, Mr. Wilson,? Mr. Anderson * and myself, on 
our respective plans for St. Lawrence Seaway 
construction. 

In the light of these conversations, and of the 
exchange of notes of August 1954,° we understand 
that the Canadian Government under present con- 
ditions will not construct navigation facilities 
which by-pass the power dams in the Cornwall- 
Barnhart Island areas. It is further understood 
that while the Canadian Government intends to 
acquire land now in that vicinity to provide such 
facilities at some future date, such construction 
will not be initiated until after discussions between 
the two governments. 

The United States Government has, as you 
know, a statutory obligation under Public Law 
358, 83rd Congress, to construct facilities for 27- 
foot navigation in the vicinity of Point Rockway, 
New York, opposite Iroquois, Ontario. How- 
ever, since the Canadian Government has awarded 
a contract for construction of facilities for 27- 
foot navigation at Iroquois, we will seek Congres- 
sional action at an appropriate time to be relieved 
of this statutory obligation for such construction 
and, thereafter, will not initiate such construction 
until after discussions between the two govern- 
ments. 





*C. D. Howe, Canadian Minister for Trade and Com- 
merce. 

7A, D. P. Heeney, Canadian Ambassador to the United 
States. 

* Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson. 

*Robert B. Anderson, Deputy Secretary of Defense. 

* BULLETIN of Aug. 30, 1954, p. 300. 
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Under these arrangements the Canadian canal 
and lock at Iroquois will be the exclusive means for 
navigation to by-pass the power project control 
dam at that point. Similarly, the Long Sault 
Canal, with two locks near Massena, New York, 
to be constructed by the United States, will be the 
exclusive means for navigation to by-pass the 
dams in the Cornwall-Barnhart Island area. 

These arrangements eliminate uneconomical 
duplication of navigation facilities for 27-foot or 
lesser draft on opposite sides of the St. Lawrence 
River to by-pass the power and control dams in 
the International Rapids Section, and retain the 
development on a joint basis of this common un- 
dertaking of our two countries, consistent with the 
principles of St. Lawrence Seaway legislation of 
both countries. 

I would appreciate your confirming that this 
letter represents the views expressed in our meet- 
ings. 

Respectfully yours, 
R. Doveias Stuart 


Mr. Pearson to Ambassador Stuart 
Orrawa, February 22, 1956. 
My Dear Ampassapor, In reply to your letter 
of February 21, 1955, on our respective plans for 
the construction of the St. Lawrence Seaway, I 
wish to confirm that your letter represents the 
views expressed in our meetings. 


Yours sincerely, 
L. B. Pearson 


Conclusion of Talks on 
Vested German Assets 


Following is the text of a joint statement issued 
on March 3 by U.S. and German delegations which 
have been discussing vested German assets in the 
United States and American war claims against 
Germany. 

Press release 122 dated March 3 


The conversations between representatives of 
the Governments of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and the United States on the question of 
vested German assets in the United States and the 
related problem of American war claims against 
Germany which commenced in Washington on 
February 10, 1955 * were concluded today. ‘These 


* BULLETIN of Feb. 21, 1955, p. 290. 
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exploratory conversations were envisaged by the 
joint statement issued by President Eisenhower 
and Chancellor Adenauer during the latter’s visit 
to Washington last October.’ 

The object of the discussions was not to arrive 
at bilateral agreements with binding effect for 
both sides but to exchange views on a solution of 
the complicated problem of vested German prop- 
erty and American claims arising out of World 
War II. 

During the course of these conversations the 
problems confronting each government with re- 
gard to the questions under consideration were 
fully explored and a better understanding was 
reached by the representatives of each Govern- 
ment of the difficulties faced by the other. 

The United States Delegation informed the 
German Delegation that the following proposal 
will be submitted to the Congress for legislative 
consideration : 

German assets vested in consequence of World 
War II, or the proceeds of their liquidation, are 
to be returned as a matter of grace to natural 
persons up toa limit of $10,000 per owner less costs 
of administration. This includes persons whose 
assets exceed $10,000. Furthermore, copyrights 
and trademarks are to be returned irrespective of 
their value subject to existing licenses. It is also 
proposed to return cultural property. It was in- 
dicated that arrangements will also be made to 
make the program available to residents of East 
Germany upon the reunification of Germany. 
The program will relieve in large measure the 
hardships that have arisen since it is estimated 
that 90 percent of the owners whose property was 
vested will receive full return. 

The United States Delegation stated that pro- 
posals will also be submitted to the Congress for 
the settlement of war claims held by United 
States nationals against Germany up to about 
$10,000. This program would be financed by the 
use of $100,000,000—from the payments to be 
made by the Federal Republic on its debt to the 
United States on account of post-war economic as- 
sistance. This represents the estimated amount 
of German vested assets used in the past for the 
payment of war claims not attributable to Ger- 
many. This program is being proposed in view 
of Article 5 of the London Debt Agreement of 


* Ibid., Nov. 8, 1954, p. 680. 
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February 27, 1953 which makes it impossible for 
the Federal Republic of Germany to consider war 
claims until final settlement is possible under that 
Agreement. 

The German Delegation expressed the desire for 
a broader solution of the property problem but 
appreciated the United States plan which they 
consider, in the light of prevailing circumstances, 
to be a constructive step in the solution of the 
property problem. 

The United States Delegation acknowledged 
the German desire for a wider solution of the 
property problem but stated that, while the future 
cannot be predicted, a broader plan is not en- 
visaged by the Administration. 

Mr. Walworth Barbour, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for European Affairs, who headed 
the United States Delegation, and Herr Hermann 
J. Abs, special representative of Chancellor Ade- 
nauer, the head of the German Delegation, stated 
that a spirit of mutual understanding had pre- 
vailed throughout the discussions. 


Discussion on Japanese Assets 
in United States 


Press release 123 dated March 3 

The Department of State announced on March 
3 that conversations with the Embassy of Japan 
on the subject of Japanese assets in the United 
States and related matters will commence in Wash- 
ington shortly. The Japanese assets concerned 
are Japanese-owned properties which were in the 
United States at the outbreak of World War II 
and which have been vested by the U.S. Govern- 
ment. Talks with representatives of the Federal 
Republic of Germany on the subject of vested 
German assets have just been concluded. 





Corrections 


BuLueTIN of February 21, 1955: 

Page 304, the 22d line of footnote 13 should read, 
“the Truce Supervision Organization condemned 
Israel 9 times .. .” 

Page 320, under the heading “Designation of Loy 
W. Henderson as Deputy Under Secretary for Ad- 
ministration,” the date in the seventh line should 
be February 7, 1953. 
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IBRD Reports $12.3 Million Net 
Income for 6-Month Period 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development on February 6 reported a net in- 
come of $12.3 million for the 6-month period 
ended December 31, 1954, compared with $10.1 
million for a corresponding period in 1953. This 
income was placed in the supplemental reserve 
against losses on loans and guaranties, and raised 
the reserve to $109.1 million. Loan commissions 
amounted to $6.6 million and were credited to 
the bank’s special reserve, increasing that reserve 
to $55.6 million. Total reserves on December 31, 
1954, were $164.7 million. 

Gross income, exclusive of loan commissions, 
was $29.3 million, compared with $23.9 million 
for the corresponding period in 1953. Expenses 
totaled $17 million. 

During the 6-month period, the bank made eight 
loans totaling $149.4 million in Austria, Bel- 
gium, Ceylon, Colombia, El Salvador, India, 
Mexico, and Peru. These loans increased total 
loans signed by the bank to $2,063.9 million. Dis- 
bursements on loans were $128.9 million, bringing 
total disbursements to $1,534.5 million. 

Principal repayments received by the bank 
amounted to $59.3 million, which included $56 
million of prepayments made on loans to the 
Netherlands and KLM Royal Dutch Airlines. 
Total principal repayments to the bank were $75.8 
million on December 31, 1954. In addition, $53.8 
million of borrowers obligations which had been 
sold to private investors were paid on or before 
maturity. 

During the 6-month period, the bank floated 
bond issues in the United Kingdom, the Nether- 
lands, and the United States for an amount total- 
ing $74.5 million. In December 1954 the bank 
redeemed Can. $700,000 of its 4 percent Ten Year 
Canadian Dollar Bonds of 1952. The total of 
bonds outstanding on December 31 was $849.4 
million. 

The bank sold or agreed to sell $35.8 million 
principal amount of loans during the period. Of 
this amount, $7.8 million represented participa- 
tions, without the bank’s guaranty, at the time 
loans were signed; $27.3 million were portfolio 
sales without the bank’s guaranty, and $700,000 
with guaranty. On December 31, 1954, the total 
of loans sold amounted to $140.6 million, of which 
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$82.2 million were sold without the guaranty of 
the bank. 

Israel became a member of the bank, with a 
capital stock subscription of $4.5 million in July 
1954, and Czechoslovakia, with a share subscrip- 
tion of $125 million, ceased to be a member on 
December 31, 1954. Fifty-six countries, with a 
total subscription of $9,028 million, were mem- 
bers of the bank on December 31, 1954. 


Faith in the Future of the 
American Republics 
Statement by the President} 


May I first express a warm welcome to all of you 
at the Inter-American Investment Conference in 
New Orleans. Your Conference is the kind of 
concrete “let’s see what we can do together” dem- 
onstration that can make a valuable contribution 
to our hemispheric concept of “the good partner.” 

I am particularly pleased that this Conference 
has been organized by private businessmen of the 
Americas for the growth of private business be- 
tween the Americas. 

I do not mean that the Government of the United 
States can or should be uninterested or refuse to 
participate in inter-American economic develop- 
ment. Quite the contrary. 

There are and will be many opportunities for 
both direct and indirect Government participa- 
tion—sometimes in partnership with private ini- 
tiative; sometimes through the kind of stimulus 
which may be furnished by the operation of special 
tax inducements such as Secretary of the Treasury 
George Humphrey referred to at the Rio Con- 
ference ; ? sometimes through a device such as the 
International Finance Corporation, designed to 
make increased development funds available and 
also provide for the eventual transfer of the proj- 
ect to private ownership.® 

But behind all private plans and projects, be- 
hind Government help, behind a New Orleans 
Conference or a Rio Conference, behind the words, 
the dollars, and the blueprints, there must exist 


* Recorded on film for the Inter-American Investment 
Conference at New Orleans, La., on Feb. 28 (White House 
press release). 

? BULLETIN of Dec. 6, 1954, p. 863. 

* Tbid., Nov. 29, 1954, p. 813. 
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the essential ingredient of faith—North American 
faith in Latin America and Latin American faith 
in North America. 

And if today I had to choose only one thought 
to leave with you, it is the thought of our North 
American faith in the future of Latin America— 
economically, culturally, politically, and spir- 
itually. 

Each of us in this Western Hemisphere is pos- 
sessed of many blessings—compared to many 
other areas of the world. Compared to hundreds 
of millions of the world’s people, our blessings are 
superabundant. 

Should we not, therefore, clasp hands in fra- 
ternal friendship and so conduct ourselves that 
these blessings shall be multiplied for the good of 
all? 

And so to you conferees of the first Inter- 
American Investment Conference, I say with all 
my heart, “May good fortune attend your 
gathering.” 


Extension of 1954 Stabilization 
Agreement With Peru 


The Treasury Department on February 16 an- . 


nounced the signing of an agreement extending, 
for a period of 1 year, the 1954 Stabilization Agree- 
ment between the United States and Peru. The 
agreement was signed by W. Randolph Burgess, 
Under Secretary of the Treasury for Monetary 
Affairs, on behalf of the United States, and by 
Ambassador Fernando Berckemeyer on behalf of 
the Government of Peru and the Central Reserve 
Bank of Peru. 

Under the terms of the agreement, the United 
States Exchange Stabilization Fund undertakes 
to purchase Peruvian soles up to an amount equiva- 
lent to $12.5 million if the occasion for such a 
purchase should arise. The agreement is designed 
to assist in maintaining trade and payments be- 
tween the two countries substantially free from 
governmental restrictions and avoiding unneces- 
sary fluctuations in the rate of exchange. 

The International Monetary Fund also an- 
nounced on February 16 the extension of its 
standby arrangement with Peru under which the 
Monetary Fund agrees to make available up to 
$12.5 million. The two agreements, therefore, can 
provide a total of $25 million in standby resources. 
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Peru’s currency is freely convertible into dol- 
lars at a market rate ofexchange. In 1954 balance 
was achieved in Peru’s commodity trade with other 
countries, and foreign exchange reserves increased 
in the last half of the year. 

Ambassador Berckemeyer stated that his Gov- 
ernment intended to continue the sound monetary 
and fiscal policies which have contributed to this 
improved international position. 


New Exchange Project 
With Latin America 


The Department of State announced on March 
5 (press release 124 dated March 4) that nine 
editors and publishers from eight American Re- 
publics would arrive in Washington on March 6 
to begin a 30-day tour of the United States under 
the Department’s International Educational Ex- 
change Program. Their itinerary includes New 
York, Houston, Santa Fe, San Francisco, and 
Wichita. They are the first of three such groups 
from Latin America to visit the United States 
this year. The countries represented by the group 
are Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Guatemala, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, and Peru. 

Through this new project the Department of 
State hopes to strengthen further the bonds of 
friendship and understanding between the people 
of the United States and the other American Re- 
publics, first through the opportunity given the 
visitors to participate in the factfinding tour and 
later through the news stories and articles by 
which they can pass on to their countrymen what 
they have observed here. 

Plans have been made for the editors and pub- 
lishers to confer with mayors and other municipal 
authorities as well as professional colleagues on 
newspaper staffs and other local residents of the 
communities to be visited. While in New York 
they will participate in a seminar at the American 
Press Institute and be entertained by the United 
Press. In Washington they will be guests of 
honor at several official functions. Opportunities 
will also be given the group to visit military in- 
stallations and defense plants and to participate 
in cultural activities. Among the highlights of 
the tour will be visits to a Texas ranch and a farm 
in Pennsylvania, as well as to Pennsylvania State 
University. 
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The project is patterned after the Nato Infor- 
mation Program under which for the past 5 years 
persons from countries in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization whose professions are re- 
lated to information media have been invited to 
the United States to observe recent industrial, 
military, agricultural, and general developments.* 
These visitors have written hundreds of articles 
for newspapers and magazines which not only 
have contributed to a better understanding of the 
United States abroad but have also urged greater 
unity of purpose in the common defense against 
Communist aggression. 


Cooperative Health Program 
To Continue in Ecuador 


The Foreign Operations Administration on 
February 26 announced the signing of an agree- 
ment with Ecuador to continue its cooperative 
health program there. Under the program, begun 
in 1942 at the request of Ecuador, 28 hospitals 
have been built and equipped, malaria has been 
virtually eliminated in many areas, and the inci- 
dence of the dread disease, yaws, has been mate- 
rially reduced. 

The program in Ecuador is one of 38 in coun- 
tries that have requested U.S. cooperation in im- 
proving the health of their people. To meet this 
appeal, Foa has 307 health technicians working 
overseas—133 in Latin America. 

The United States, through the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration, will grant $100,000 as its 
contribution to the Ecuadoran health program 
for the first 6 months of 1955. Ecuador will make 
about $232,000 available for the same period, 
which corresponds to the first half of its fiscal 
year. With these funds cooperative programs in 
public health and sanitation will be continued, 
along with construction of water and sewer sys- 
tems and assistance in the administration of hos- 
pitals, health centers, health education, and nurses’ 
training. 

Foa has also sponsored cooperative programs 
in Ecuador in transportation, agriculture, educa- 
tion, industry, mining, and labor. In the fiscal 
year 1954, U.S. contributions to the programs of 
technical cooperation in Ecuador totaled 
$1,398,700. 





* BULLETIN of Feb. 14, 1955, p. 267. 
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Agreement With Egypt on 
Allocation of Development Funds 


The Foreign Operations Administration an- 
nounced on February 24 the signing at Cairo of an 
agreement with the Government of Egypt allo- 
cating $23,337,000 of the $40,000,000 in American 
economic development assistance funds earmarked 
for Egypt for the current fiscal year. 

Egypt will provide in cash, commodities, and 
services the equivalent of $32,607,000 for the full 
completion of the programs for which U.S. funds 
have been allocated. 

The U.S. funds were allocated for four major 
projects, including a $10,089,000 contribution to- 
ward construction by American engineers of a 
62-mile stretch of road on the Cairo-Alexandria 
highway. Egypt will spend an additional $17,- 
500,000 of its own funds on this project, which 
also will provide a highway construction center 
and highway equipment pool. 

Other projects provided for in the agreement 
between Egypt and the U.S. Foreign Operations 
Administration Mission to that country are: 


Installation of a potable water-supply system 
at Abou Homoss in the northern delta with a 
USS. contribution of $7,488,000 for cast iron and 
cement asbestos pipes and valves, fittings, and ac- 
cessories. Egypt will provide $1,015,000 for con- 
tractual services to complete the project. 

Improvement of the Port of Alexandria and 
Egypt’s inland waterways with a U.S. contribu- 
tion of $4,320,000 for the purchase of two harbor 
tugboats, two hopper barges, one dredger, and 
eight draglines (large power shovels with flexible 
cranes for dredging canals). The Egyptian Gov- 
ernment has already allocated $11,500,000 for this 
long-range program. 

A $1,440,000 U.S. contribution to be used to 
purchase equipment for new machine workshops 
for the Ministry of Public Works, including equip- 
ment for a machine shop, a steel construction forge 
and welding shop, a tinsmith shop, an electric 
shop, foundry, marine shop, handling and trans- 
portation material, warehouse, office, plant serv- 
ices, floating dock and slipway, toolroom and 
certain scientific and professional instruments, 
apparatus, and supplies. Egypt will furnish 
$2,592,000 for construction of new workhouse 
buildings and other facilities for the project. 
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Of the $40,000,000 in Foa funds earmarked for 
economic development assistance to Egypt, $7,500,- 
000 is in the form of a loan to be used principally 
for replacement of railway rolling stock. 
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Revisions in International 
Telecommunication Convention 


Statement by J. Paul Barringer * 


The International Telecommunication Union 
(Irv) is an international organization composed 
of member countries. It has two basic purposes. 
The first is the voluntary coordination of inter- 
national communications by the members in such 
a manner as to assure their most efficient, economi- 
val, and rapid transmission. For instance, one of 
the oldest and most important regulations adopted 
by the Union is that concerned with the trans- 
mission of messages pertaining to safety of life 
at sea. The second purpose is the maintenance 
and extension of international cooperation for the 
improvement of telecommunications and the ad- 
vancement of telecommunication knowledge. 
This includes the exchange of information con- 
cerning technical advances and projects for the 
development of new technical facilities which will 
increase the usefulness of the services and make 
them more generally available to the people. 

The affairs of the Union are governed by an 
international telecommunication convention which 
is revised when necessary by a plenipotentiary 
conference. 

The conventions of the Union serve a dual pur- 
pose: They comprise the charter of the Union, 
establishing its membership and structure, and 
also contain the treaty provisions laying down 
the basic principles under which telecommunica- 
tions are coordinated internationally. These basic 
principles are supplemented by radio, telegraph, 
and telephone regulations which spell out the 


* Made before the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions on Mar. 1 (press release 109). Mr. Barringer is 
director of the Office of Transport and Communications. 
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methods by which the principles are put into 
effect. 

The latest convention is the one presently before 
the Senate for consideration.” It is a revision of 
the convention drawn up at Atlantic City in 1947 
and was signed at the plenipotentiary conference 
in Buenos Aires in December 1952 by the United 
States and 82 other countries. 

The Atlantic City Convention of 1947 repre- 
sented an entirely new approach to telecommuni- 
cation matters, in part necessitated by the growth 
of radio as a result of World War II, and was a 
drastic revision of the then existing convention. 
The Atlantic City Convention was placed before 
the Senate for consent to ratification in 1948 and 
was approved without any opposition. The 
Buenos Aires Convention is in all important mat- 
ters identical to the Atlantic City Convention, and 
the revisions contained therein principally con- 
cern administrative matters. 

For example: The Atlantic City Convention 
provided for a compulsory rotation of chairman- 
ship among the members from the United States, 
United Kingdom, China, U.S. S. R., and France. 
The Buenos Aires Convention now provides that 
the Council itself shall choose its chairman from 
among any of its 18 members without limitation. 
In addition to the duties entrusted to the Interna- 
tional Frequency Registration Board by the At- 
lantic City Convention, the new convention directs 
the Board to perform any additional duties en- 
trusted to it by a conference of the Union or by 
the Administrative Council with the consent of 
the majority of the members of the Union. The 
three top officers of the Union must now all be 
nationals of different countries. 

The new convention also provides for a new 
category of Iru conferences for special purposes 
at which discussions are restricted to those items 
specifically listed on the agenda. 

At the request of the World Health Organiza- 
tion, urgent telegrams of that organization spe- 
cially concerned with epidemics have been given 
a high priority under the new convention. 

There are at present 90 members and 5 associate 
members of the Irv. Thirty-two members have 
already deposited their instruments of adherence 


*S. Exec. R, 83d Cong., Ist Sess. For background, see 
“Telecommunications Policy and the Department of 
State,” by Richard T. Black, BULLETIN of Jan. 18, 1954, 
p. 838. 
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or ratification to the Buenos Aires Convention. 
Article 15 of the convention provides that, after 
December 31, 1955, signatory governments which 
have not deposited their instruments of ratifica- 
tion may not vote at conferences or meetings of 
the Union. Because of the importance of interna- 
tional communications to this country, the United 
States plays a leading role in all the activities of 
the Union. Hence, failure to ratify the conven- 
tion within the allowed time would handicap this 
Government in protecting its interests and the in- 
terests of its citizens and in maintaining its lead- 
ership at the conferences and meetings, where 
unfavorable decisions could seriously affect our 
communications. 


Secretary’s Views 
Trade Agreements Bill 
Press release 113 dated March 2 


The Department of State on March 2 released 
a personal communication from Secretary Dulles 
to the Chairman of the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance, Senator Harry F. Byrd, urging the enact- 
ment of H. R. 1, a bill to extend the trade agree- 
ments legislation for 3 years. The message read 
as follows: 


I am sorry my absence from Washington makes 
it impossible for me to appear personally today to 
urge the enactment of H. R. 1. However, I do 
want to take this opportunity to stress the im- 
portance of this legislation in the national interest 
of the United States. 

As I stated in my testimony before the Ways 
and Means Committee I am convinced that the 
enactment of this bill will promote the security 
and welfare of the United States. 

The legislation before your Committee provides 
modest tariff-reducing authority. It is a mini- 
mum program. It would enable us to advance 
friendly trade relations with our friends and al- 
lies and thus build up the indispensable economic 
ties without which our mutual defense would fail. 





* BULLETIN of Jan. 31, 1955, p. 171. 
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Current Legislation on Foreign Policy 


83d Congress, 1st Session 


Investigation of United States Government Contracts for 
the Purchase of Tungsten in Thailand. Hearings before 
a Subcommittee of the House Committee on Government 
Operations. Nov. 30, Dec. 1-2, 1953, and Feb. 5, 1954. 
394 pp. 


83d Congress, 2d Session 


Report on European Mission by Brig. Gen. Julius Klein, 
special consultant to Subcommittee on Armed Services 
of Senate Committee on Appropriations. September-— 
October 1954. 98 pp. 

Enforcement Action under the United Nations. Staff 
Study No. 7 of the Subcommittee on the United Nations 
Charter of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Committee Print. January 1955. 23 pp. 


84th Congress, 1st Session 


Economic Report of the President, transmitted to the Con- 
gress January 20, 1955. H. Doc. 31, January 20, 1955. 
203 pp. 

Authorizing the President To Employ the Armed Forces of 
the United States for Protecting the Security of For- 
mosa, the Pescadores, and Related Positions and Terri- 
tories of That Area. Report to accompany H. J. Res. 
159. H. Rept. 4, January 24,1955. 4 pp. 

The Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty. Report 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations on Execu- 
tive K, 83d Cong., 2d sess. S. Exec. Rept. 1, January 
25, 1955. 19 pp. 

Convention on Great Lakes Fisheries Between the United 
States of America and Canada. Message from the Pres- 
ident. transmitting a convention on Great Lakes fisheries 
between the United States and Canada, signed at Wash- 
ington September 10, 1954. S. Exec. B, January 26, 
1955. Sopp. 

Authorizing the President To Employ the Armed Forces 
of the United States for Protecting the Security of 
Formosa, the Pescadores, and Related Positions and 
Territories of That Area. Report of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and the Senate Committee 
on Armed Services on S. J. Res. 28. 8S. Rept. 13, Janu- 
ary 26,1955. 10 pp. 

Review of the United Nations Charter. Interim report 
of the Subcommittee on the United Nations Charter of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations pursuant to 
the provisions of S. Res. 126, 88d Cong., 1st sess., as 
amended by S. Res. 193, 88d Cong., 2d sess. S. Rept. 14, 
January 26, 1955. 5 pp. 

Investigations by the Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Report to accompany S. Res. 138. 
S. Rept. 19, January 26, 1955. 8 pp. 

United States Contributions to International Organiza- 
tions. Letter from Secretary of State transmitting the 
third annual report on U.S. contributions to interna- 
tional organizations for the fiscal year 1954, pursuant to 
section 2 of Public Law 80€, S8ist Cong. H. Doe. 80, 
January 26,1955. 52 pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Plans for U.S. Participation in Geneva Conference on Atomic Energy 


Press release 98 dated February 23 
JOINT ANNOUNCEMENT BY STATE DEPARTMENT 
AND U.S. ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Preliminary plans for participation by the 
United States in the International Conference on 
the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy at Geneva, 
Switzerland, August 8-20, 1955, were announced 
today. 

The U.S. Government has accepted the invita- 
tion to participate in the Conference, which was 
extended by the United Nations to 84 nations, in- 
cluding 9 from the Soviet bloc. Enclosed with 
the invitations were several documents, including 
the Topical Agenda for the Conference and the 
Conference Rules of Procedure. 

Primary responsibility for the technical plan- 
ning and preparation for U.S. participation in 
the Conference has been assigned to the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission. The Commission has 
named Dr. George L. Weil, former Assistant Di- 
rector of its Reactor Development Division and 
now a consultant to the Commission, as Technical 
Director for U.S. participation in the interna- 
tional Conference. 

President Eisenhower’s proposal for a world- 
wide conference to promote the dissemination of 
new information on peaceful uses of atomic ener- 
gy was first announced by Chairman Lewis L. 
Strauss of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission on 
April 19, 1954.* It will be held under the auspices 
of the United Nations, which authorized the meet- 
ing by formal resolution of the U.N. General 
Assembly on December 4, 1954.? 

The Conference is an outgrowth of the atoms- 


* BULLETIN of May 3, 1954, p. 661. 
* Ivid., Dec. 13, 1954, p. 919. 
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for-peace proposals laid before the United Na- 
tions on December 8, 1953, by President Eisen- 
hower when he urged that the atomic resources 
of the world be mobilized to apply the benefits of 
atomic energy to the cause of peace. 

The Conference will be devoted to the presen- 
tation of information on reactor technology; 
atomic power; radiation protection; applications 
of atomic energy to biology, medicine, and agricul- 
ture; and the industrial uses of radioisotopes. 

The Atomic Energy Commission is assembling 
through key U.S. educational institutions, indus- 
trial establishments, and research centers (govern- 
ment and private) technical information in the 
fields appropriate to the Conference agenda. It is 
believed that papers presented by U.S. scientists 
and engineers will make substantial contributions 
to all segments of the topical agenda. 

The Commission also is planning a technical 
exhibit at the Conference site at Geneva. More 
than 60 institutions and firms already have sig- 
nified interest in participating in this U.S. Gov- 
ernment exhibit. 

In addition to heading the Commission staff 
assigned to the planning and preparation of the 
meeting, Dr. Weil will undertake to coordinate 
the technical participation in the meeting by 
other interested agencies. 

Invitations are being issued requesting that. ab- 
stracts of papers be submitted prior to March 11 
for consideration for the U.S. program, which in 
turn will be submitted to the U.N. Secretary-Gen- 
eral. Interested individuals should contact their 
organizations for copies of the Conference topical 


agenda and rules of procedure. 


* Ibid., Dec. 21, 1958, p. 847. 
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U.N. SECRETARY-GENERAL’S INVITATION 


1 Fepsruary 1955 


Str, I have the honour, in pursuance of Reso- 
lution 810 (IX) of 4 December 1954, to invite your 
Government to participate in the international 
Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Ener- 
gy. The Resolution, a copy of which is enclosed, 
provides in its Part B that “all States members 
of the United Nations or of the specialized agen- 
cies” are to be invited to participate in the Con- 
ference. 

The Advisory Committee established by the 
General Assembly Resolution has now concluded 
its first session at the Headquarters of the United 
Nations,‘ and with its advice the following actions 
affecting the organization and procedure of the 
Conference have been taken: 


The Conference is to convene in Geneva on 8 
August 1955, and will continue in session for 
twelve working days, that is through 20 August 
1955. 

The Topical Agenda which constitutes the gen- 
eral programme of the Conference has been pre- 
pared, and is enclosed as Annex I. 

The Rules of Procedure for the Conference 
have been formulated, and are enclosed as Annex 
II. 

The Agenda and Rules of the Conference have 
been prepared in pursuance of the above-men- 
tioned Resolution of the General Assembly. 

The Secretary-General has informed the Ad- 
visory Committee of his decision, in accordance 
with his understanding of the views of the Com- 
mittee, to name Dr. Homi Bhabha of India as 
President of the Conference. 

Six Vice-Presidents will be appointed by the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations follow- 
ing designation of individual nominees by the 
following States: Brazil, Canada, France, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and the United States of America. Their names 
will be announced as soon as possible. 

The Chairman and Rapporteurs of Sections 
will be appointed and their names announced in 
due course. 

Professor Walter G. Whitman of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology has been engaged 





*Ibid., Feb. 21, 1955, p. 814. 
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by the Secretary-General as an officer of the 
United Nations Secretariat and assigned to serve 
as Conference Secretary-General. A Deputy to 
him will be announced in due course. 

The Secretary-General has appointed a United 
Nations internal working party to assist him on 
matters relating to the Conference. The members 
of this working party are: Mr. Ralph J. Bunche, 
Mr. Gunnar Randers and Mr. Ilya S. Tchernychev. 


May I draw your attention particularly to cer- 
tain provisions in the Rules of Procedure for the 
Conference to the effect that: 


Each participating State “may be represented 
at the Conference by no more than five representa- 
tives, ... The representatives may be accom- 
panied by such number of advisers as may be re- 
quired, in the general interest of the Conference, 
to ensure adequate presentation and discussion of 
technical papers”. (Rule 2) 

The lists of representatives and proposed ad- 
visers of each participating State are to be sub- 
mitted not later than fourteen days before the 
opening of the Conference. (Rule 4) 

In view of the limited time available for prepa- 
ration of the Conference, the titles and the re- 
quested 500-word abstracts of all papers intended 
to be presented at the Conference are to be sub- 
mitted to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, if possible, not later than 15 May, while 
the full texts of the papers themselves are to be 
submitted to him not later than1 July. (Rule B, 
Annex) 

The travel and other expenses of participants 
in the Conference are not to be an obligation of 
the United Nations. (Rule 24) 


With regard to the representation of each par- 
ticipating State, it should be noted that in para- 
graph 3 of Part B of the General Assembly reso- 
lution and in Rule 2 of the Rules of Procedure for 
the Conference, reference is made to the inclusion 
among the representatives, where possible, of “in- 
dividual experts competent in the atomic energy 
field”. 

Having in mind the urgency of the time-factor, 
I would like to emphasize the necessity that the 
Secretary-General be informed at your Govern- 
ment’s earliest convenience as to the nature and 
probable number of papers relating to the Agenda 
which it may expect to submit. 

In this latter connexion, I may refer to a noti- 
fication from the Government of the Union of 
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Soviet Socialist Republics which is enclosed as 
Annex III. 

I would appreciate notification, at an early date, 
of your Government’s intention with regard to 
participation in the Conference in response to this 
invitation. 

Accept, Sir, the assurances of my highest 
consideration. 

Dac HamMMARSKJOLD 
Secretary-General 


Annex I 


Topica AGENDA FOR THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON THE PEacEFUL UsEs or ATomMIC ENERGY 


PLENARY SESSIONS 


Time pro- 
visionally 
allotted Session A: The Need fora New Power Source I 


wh. A.1 Keynote address—President 
114 h. A.2 Survey Papers on Estimated World Power 
Requirements in 1975 and 2000 


In order to set the stage for discussion of 
the effect of nuclear energy on the world 
power problem, it is necessary to project 
the world’s power requirements for some 
50 years. This is a difficult extrapolation 
to make because of the power demand 
now going on. Thus as a prelude to a 
discussion of the needs of individual 
countries for power and heat, it is 
natural to include such a survey. 


lh. A.3 Survey Papers on the Alternate Power 
Sources 


Nuclear energy can only be viewed in the 
proper light if one realizes that there are 
other sources of power for the future. 
(One paper on conventional sources and 
one paper on unconventional sources of 
power would be presented.) 


Session B: Need for a New Power Source 


3h. B.1 Individual Countries’ Needs and Possibil- 
ities for Power and Heat 


These papers are aimed at pointing up 
the spectrum of problems and solution 
for power and heat needs in various 
countries during the next 50 years. An 
attempt could be made to give all of the 
estimates of cost and demand on the same 
basis so that by juxtaposing them it 
should be possible to determine where 
the need is greatest. Each nation is 
invited to furnish all available data and 
the Conference Organization would make 
a summary of the papers submitted. 
Typical papers dealing with some char- 
acteristic regions or specific conditions of 
industrial development will also be 
selected for presentation. Special em- 
phasis shall also be put on the study of 
the economic significance of nuclear 
power for preindustrialized countries, for 
countries in a phase of transition from an 
agricultural economy to an industrialized 
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one, and for countries already industrial- 
ized. 


Session C: The Role of Nuclear Energy 


ih. C.1 Survey Papers on the Natural Occurrence 
of U and Th 


Each nation is invited to furnish all avail- 
able data and the Conference Organiza- 
tion would make asummary of the papers 
submitted. A few of these papers would 
also be selected for presentation. 


1h. C.2 The Maximum Plausible Role Which 
Nuclear Energy Can Play as an Energy 
Source During the Next 25 to 50 Years 


These papers shall make references to 
methods of utilization of uranium and 
thorium. Reference to the possible use 
of atomic energy for propulsion could also 
be made here. 


Lh. C.3 Economics of Nuclear Power 


These papers could be concerned with the 
economic problems involved in estimating 
the operating costs and fuel costs for a 
nuclear power system. 


Session D: The Building of a Nuclear Energy 
Enterprise 


1h. D.1 Capital Investment Required for Nuclear 
Energy 


These papers might be primarily con- 
cerned with the capital costs of various 
components cf a nuclear power enter- 
prise; for example, the reactor portion of 
a power system, the straight steam 
portion of the power system, the chemical 
plant and the enrichment plant. 


2h. D.2 Experience With Existing Nuclear 
Energv Power Plants With Reference to 
the Ways of Development of Atomic 
Power 


Session E: Health and Safety Aspects of 
Nuclear Energy 


th. E.1 Biological Effects of Radiation 


This could include a discussion of the 
human exposures which have occurred. 
It could emphasize the experimental 
results which are available on animals. 


wh. E.2 Ecological Considerations Related to 
Nuclear Energy 


These papers could be a discussion of the 
ecological problems which result from 
selective destruction of a given species in 
the food web, either because of hyper- 
sensitivity to radiation or the ability to 
concentrate certain radio-nuclides to 
levels far above those of the environment. 


16h. E.3 Reactor Safety and Location of Power 
Reactors 


A thorough consideration could be given 
to the problems which result from locat- 
ing power reactors near large centers of 
population. The problems to be dis- 
cussed could be the probable accidents 
which could occur from sudden additions 
of reactivity or failure of mechanical 
safety devices. The containment prob- 
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lem should be emphasized. Special con- 
sideration should be given to any 
widespread dispersal of fission products 
and also to the effects of radiations on 
persons close to reactors. 


Session F: Production and Use of Isotopes 


ih, F.1 The Importance of Isotopes in Tech- 
nology and Industry 


These would be survey papers which 
might outline the uses of isotopes in 
science and industry. Thev should sum- 
marize some of the important results that 
have been achieved by the use of isotopes. 


1h. F.2 The Importance of Isotopes in Medicine, 
Piology, and Agriculture 
ih, F.3 Waste Disposal Problems 


Consideration could be given to the long- 
term storage and disposal problems, and 
to the possibility of contaminating water 
supplies. Airborne particulates, oceano- 
logical and geological problems should 
also be considered. 


Session G: Problems Relating to Large Quan- 
tities of Radioactive Substances 


As we go further into the nuclear energy 
business more people have come to grips 
with the problems of handling large 
quantities of concentrated radioactivity. 
These papers could summarize the present 
state of this art with regard to the design 
of facilities and the techniques of the 
chemistry. 


lh G.1 The Problems of Producing and Dis- 
tributing Large Quantities of Radioiso- 
topes 

ih, G.2 The Current Status of Techniques and 


Methods for Handling Massive Quanti- 
ties of Highly Active Radioisotopes 

th: G.3 Administrative and Legal Problems of 
Widespread Use of High-Level Radiation 
Sources 


Examples which could be covered are: 
(1) Training of industrial personnel— 
radioisotope use and health aspects. 
(2) Industrial health and safety: radio- 
logical health-safety codes (need for 
nationwide, uniform codes) ; develop- 
ment of boiler codes involving special 
metals such as zirconium, and for 
double-clad vessels. 
Insurance, workmen’s compensation, 
accidental contamination of large 
areas (10,000 homes); government 
versus private insurance company 
coverages. 
(4) Government-industry relationships. 
(5) Spreading of radioactive contamina- 
tion. 
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{In addition to the above plenary sessions, parallel 
Sessions will be held on the following topics: reactors, 
reactor physics, reactor chemistry and metallurgy, biolog- 
ical and medical aspects, and applications of radioisotopes 
to research and industrial problems. For lists of subjects 
to be discussed at these sessions, see press release 98.1 


CLOSING PLENARY SESSION 


Session H: (1) The possible role of thorium in 
3 hrs. nuclear energy. 

(2) Communications from states partici- 

pating in the Conference concerning 
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measures for assistance to other 
countries in the use of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes. 

Technical education and training of 
personnel in the field of nuclear 
energy. 

Closing remarks, including a report 
on the highlights of the Seadertaee 
prepared with the aid of the presiding 
officers of the different sessions, will 
be made by the President of the Con- 
ference at this plenary session. 
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EVENING LECTURES 


Evening sessions should be arranged in which lectures 
of a high standard, but of a general character, will be 
given by scientists of world repute on subjects such as: 

(1) Accelerators for particles 

(2) Elementary particles and mesons 

(3) Nuclear forces 

(4) Nuclear structure 

(5) The neutron 

(6) Isotopic dating 

(7) Uses of radioactive substances in biology and 

medicine 

(8) Free radicals 

(9) New elements 


Annex II 
RULES OF PROCEDURE OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON THE PEACEFUL Users oF ATOMIC ENERGY 


To be Convened in Geneva on 8 August 1955, in Pur- 
suance of Resolution 810 (IX) of the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations of 4 December 1954 


Chapter I—Agenda, Participation and Credentials 


Rule 1 

The Conference shall consider items included in the 
detailed agenda and program prepared by the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations with the advice of the 
Advisory Committee in accordance with paragraph 5 of 
Resolution 810 (IX) of the General Assembly of 4 Decem- 
ber 1954, and circulated to the invitees to the Conference 
on 1 February. 


Rule 2 

Each state invited to the Conference in accordance with 
paragraph 3 of Resolution 810 (IX) of the General As- 
sembly may be represented at the Conference by not more 
than five representatives, including, to the extent pos- 
sible, individual experts competent in the atomic energy 
field. The representatives may be accompanied by such 
number of advisers as may be required, in the general 
interest of the Conference, to insure adequate presenta- 
tion and discussion of technical papers. 


Rule 3 

The representation of each interested specialized agency, 
invited to the Conference in accordance with paragraph 7 
of Resolution 810 (IX) of the General Assembly, should 
be on the basis of an agreement with the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, bearing in mind that such repre- 
sentation shall not exceed five for any specialized agency. 
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Rule 4 

The list of representatives of each participating state 
shall be issued either by the Head of the State, or Govern- 
ment, or by the Minister of Foreign Affairs or his nominee 
and communicated to the Conference Secretary General 
in good time and in any case not less than 14 days before 
the convening of the Conference. Lists of proposed ad- 
visers shall be sent to the Conference Secretary General 
not less than 14 days in advance of the opening of the 
Conference. 


Rule 5 

The Conference Secretary General, in consultation with 
the representatives designated by the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations as President and Vice Presidents of 
the Conference, shall examine the lists of representatives, 
which shall constitute the credentials of the representa- 
tives to the Conference, and shall circulate to the Confer- 
ence for its information <2 xeport on this examination. 


Chapter II—Offcers of the Conference 


Rule 6 

The officers of the Conference shall comprise the fol- 
lowing: the President, the Vice Presidents, the chairmen, 
and rapporteurs of sections. They shall be appointed by 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations in advance 
of the Conference from among representatives eminent 
in the fields of concern to the Conference, and in their 
selection regard shall be had to an equitable geographical 
distribution of posts. 

The Conference Secretary General shall also be an 
officer of it. 

The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall place 
the list of officers before the Conference at its first plenary 
session for affirmation. 


Rule 7 

The Secretariat of the Conference shall comprise a 
Conference Secretary General, his Deputy and such other 
staff provided by the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations as may be required by the Conference. 


Rule 8 

The Conference Secretary General, acting under the 
authority of the Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
and in accordance with the rules and obligations apply- 
ing to members of the United Nations Secretariat, shall 
be primarily responsible for the preparation of the Confer- 
ence and for making all necessary arrangements for meet- 
ings, and shall direct all other work connected with the 
Conference. He may designate another member of the 
Conference Secretariat to take his place at any meeting 
of the Conference. 


*It is the view of the Advisory Committee and the Sec- 
retary-General that, it being desirable to avoid nomina- 
tions of and debate on officers in a Conference of this 
nature and size, and since there is important work to be 
done by the officers of the Conference during its prepara- 
tory stage, the sense of this rule is that the Conference 
would approve the list of officers by acclamation. [Foot- 
note in the original.] 
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Rule 9 

The Conference Secretary General and his Deputy may, 
subject to the provisions of rule 11, make oral as well as 
written statements to the Conference concerning any 
matter relating to it. 


Chapter II1I—Organization of the Work of the 
Conference 


Rule 10 

The work of the Conference shall be conducted in 
plenary meetings and in meetings of sections, in accord- 
ance with a program prepared and distributed to 
participants in advance of the Conference by the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations in consultation with 
the Advisory Committee. 


Rule 11 


The President shall declare the opening and closing 
of each plenary meeting of the Conference, accord the 
right to speak and, subject to these rules of procedure, 
shall have complete control of the proceedings in the meet- 
ing and the maintenance of order therein. The President 
may call a speaker to order if his remarks are not relevant 
to the subject under discussion. He may limit the time 
to be allowed to speakers, limit the number of times each 
participant may speak on any question, close the list of 
speakers, or close the discussions. He may suspend or 
adjourn a meeting or adjourn the discussion on the item 
under consideration. 


Rule 12 


Participants may address meetings of the Conference 
only through recognition by the presiding officer. The 
presiding officer shall call upon speakers in the order in 
which they express their desire to speak. 


Rule 13 


No proposals requiring adoption by voting shall be sub- 
mitted or entertained by the Conference. The presiding 
officer of any meeting may, however, ascertain the sense of 
the meeting on matters not relating to the substance of 
an item on the agenda. 


Rule 14 


At the request of the President, one of the Vice Presi- 
dents designated by the President may preside over any 
plenary meeting of the Conference. A Vice President 
acting as President shall have the same powers and duties 
as the President. 


Rule 15 


The meetings of each section of the Conference shall 
be presided over by the chairman of the section, whose 
powers and functions shall be similar to those of the 
President of the Conference at plenary meetings as pro- 
vided in rules 11 and 12. 


Rule 16 


The rapporteur of each section shall keep the President 
and the Conference Secretary General informed of the 
progress, trends and major points emerging in the dis- 
cussions of the section. 
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Chapter IV—Languages 


Rule 17 


English, French, Russian, and Spanish shall be the 
languages of the Conference. 


Rule 18 


Speeches made in one of the languages of the Confer- 
ence shall be interpreted into its other languages. 


Rule 19 

A participant may employ a language other than one 
of the four languages of the Conference subject to the 
condition that he shall himself provide for interpretation 
into one of the four languages. Interpretation into the 
other languages by an interpreter of the Secretariat may 
be based on the interpretation given in the first language. 


Chapter V—Records 


Rule 20 

Verbatim records of all plenary and section meetings 
shall be established by the Secretariat in the four lan- 
guages. These records shall be for inclusion in the pro- 
eeedings of the Conference. They shall be available in 
provisional form to participants in the Conference as 
soon as possible. 


Chapter VI—Publicity of Meetings 
Rule 21 


All plenary and section meetings of the Conference 
shall be held in public. 


Chapter VII—Publication of Proceedings 


Rule 22 

The Proceedings of the Conference, which shall be com- 
piled by the Conference Secretary General, shall be pub- 
lished by the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
in the languages of the Conference and shall include in 
addition to introductory material relating to the conven- 
ing of the Conference, its organization and composition 
the records of plenary and section meetings and all con- 
ference papers, as provided in Rule C of the Annex to 
these Rules, together with the abstracts referred to in 
Rule B of the Annex. 


Rule 23 

In addition to the distribution of the Proceedings of 
the Conference to the participating Governments and 
Specialized agencies, each officer of the Conference and 
each author of a paper accepted for the Conference shall 
be entitled to one copy without cost. 


Chapter VII'1—Ezpenses 
Rule 24 


Expenses of whatever nature incurred by participants 
in the Conference shall not be an obligation of the United 
Nations. All other costs involved in holding the Confer- 
ence shall be defrayed by the United Nations. 
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Annex 


Rule A 


The subjects of all papers shall be in conformity with 
the purpose of the Conference as defined in Resolution 
810 (IX) of the General Assembly and accordingly shall 
be dealt with and presented only from the scientific and 
technical points of view. 


Rule B 


Papers for presentation at the Conference shall be sub- 
mitted to the Secretary-General of the United Nations in 
original and three copies, in one of the languages of the 
Conference. An abstract of each paper in original and 
three copies, not exceeding 500 words, shall also be sub- 
mitted. In order to facilitate the preparations for the 
Conference, abstracts and full texts of papers should be 
submitted at the earliest possible date. In any case, the 
full texts of the papers themselves shall be submitted 
to the Secretary-General of the United Nations not later 
than 1 July, while the titles and abstracts shall be sub- 
mitted, if possible, not later than 15 May. Supplements 
to papers, where necessary to bring them up to date, may 
be submitted up to 1 August. 


Rule C 

All papers submitted by participants in the Conference, 
if they conform to Rule A, shall be considered as Con- 
ference papers and whether or not presented orally at a 
session of the Conference in full or in part, shall be in- 
cluded in the Proceedings of the Conference. Since, 
owing to limitations of time, all papers submitted cannot 
be presented orally at the Conference, a selection of those 
papers to be presented orally in full or in part shall be 
made by a panel (or panels) of qualified scientists, 
designated by the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions on the advice of the Advisory Committee, and serv- 
ing for this purpose as members of the United Nations 
Secretariat. The Secretary-General shall consult with 
the Advisory Committee on the results of such review. 


Rule D 

Assignments by governments for the preparation of 
papers for the Conference should be offered only to their 
own nationals. 


Rule H 


All papers prepared and submitted in advance in ac- 
cordance with Rule B shall be distributed without delay 
to all states participating in the Conference for their 
confidential information before the opening of the Con- 
ference. With regard to communications which may not 
have been submitted in advance of the opening of the Con- 
ference, such communications shall be distributed to the 
participants as soon as possible after their submission to 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations or their de- 
livery before the Conference. 


Annex Ill 


In accordance with the Rules of Procedure of the 
Conference, the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics has stated its intention to submit 
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under item D.2 of the Topical Agenda a paper titled: 


“The U.S. S. R.’s First Atomic Power Plant for Industrial 
Purposes and Methods of Developing Atomic Power.” 


As additional information of this nature is received, the 
governments participating in the Conference will be in- 


formed. 


LIST OF INVITED NATIONS 


Member Governments of the United Nations 


Afghanistan 
Argentina 
Australia 
Belgium 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Burma 
Byelorussian 
8S. S. R. 
Canada 
Chile 
China 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Dominican Repub- 
lic 
Ecuador 
Egypt 


El Salvador 
Ethiopia 
France 
Greece 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Iceland 
India 
Indonesia 
Iran 

Iraq 

Israel 
Lebanon 
Liberia 
Luxembourg 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Norway 


Pakistan 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Philippines 
Poland 
Saudi Arabia 
Sweden 
Syria 
Thailand 
Turkey 
Ukrainian S. S. R. 
Union of South 
Africa 
U.S. S. R. 
U.K. 
U.S. A. 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Yemen 
Yugoslavia 


Governments Not Members of the United Nations But 
Members of One or More Specialized Agencies 


Albania 
Austria 
Bulgaria 
Cambodia 
Ceylon 
Finland 


Federal Republic 


of Germany 


Hashemite Kingdom 
of the Jordan 


Hungary 
Treland 
Italy 


Japan 
Korea 

Laos 

Libya 
Monaco 
Nepal 
Portugal 
Rumania 
San Marino 
Spain 
Switzerland 
Vatican City 
Viet-Nam 


The Need for True Disarmament 


Statement by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
U.S. Representative to the United Nations} 


Our American national aim—to preserve our 
liberties in peace and security—demands that we 


* Made on Feb. 20 (U.S./U.N. press release 2119) as he 
left for London to represent the United States on the sub- 
committee of the U.N. Disarmament Commission. 
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keep trying for the goal of reducing the arma- 


ments of all the big powers. These armaments 
cost so much, and tend so strongly to fan the fear 
of war all over the world, that all nations of good 
will must keep on trying for a safe and honest 
disarmament plan—a plan which, among other 
things, will assure that atomic energy the world 
over is used only for peace. 

The new U.N. program to help make atomic 
energy work for peace suggests what dramatic 
possibilities for peaceful world development 
would flow from genuine disarmament. 

This disarmament challenge has faced the 
United Nations ever since it was born. The worst 
stumbling block has not been technical problems— 
it has been, and still is, the distrust which 
the free world necessarily feels for Communist 
imperialism. 

This much is basic: Any real disarmament plan 
must cover all the big countries and all kinds of 
arms, including both nuclear weapons and other 
weapons. A man killed by a rifle shot is just as 
dead as if he had been killed by a bomb. 

The plan must also include a foolproof system 
of inspection and control by which each side cuts 
down its weapons and armed forces step by step 
with the other and in plain sight of the other 
every step of the way. 

In a matter of this kind nobody can afford to be 
vague. Over the years we have had many vague 
statements on disarmament from Moscow. Each 
one was called a disarmament “plan,” but when 
we took a close look at them they were not plans 
at all but simply propaganda proposals. 

This is too serious a subject to be a mere 
propaganda toy. 

In London we will meet again behind closed 
doors, where the temptation to make propaganda 
is reduced toa minimum. The United States and 
its allies intend to insist on concrete, factual, prac- 
tical discussions. The people of the world will 
not be satisfied with the shadow of disarmament— 
they want and deserve action. 

We enter these new discussions confident of our 
military strength. Until true disarmament is pos- 
sible, we know that strength—combined with a 
just, temperate, and candid foreign policy—is the 
world’s greatest bulwark for peace. What we will 
seek once again in London is a tamperproof plan 
so that we can reduce that strength with perfect 
confidence that the other side is doing the same 
thing at the same time. 
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It is as simple as that. We cannot run the 
risk of not doing something. We will not be 
fooled, and we will never stop trying until we 
succeed. 


Political Progress in Togoland 


Statements by Mason Sears 
US. Representative on the Trusteeship Council 


DEVELOPMENTS IN FRENCH TOGOLAND 


U.S./U.N. press release 2116 dated February 15 


Sometimes it seems to the United States dele- 
gation that headline events are of such public 
preoccupation that the constructive record of 
France south of the Sahara is almost completely 
obscured. 

An unbiased analysis of developments in French 
Togoland, for example, reveals a record about 
which both Frenchmen and Africans have every 
right to be proud. It includes a list of achieve- 
ments in building democratic institutions which, 
when compared with other territories in Africa, 
speaks for itself. The United States delegation 
would like to mention a few of them at this time. 

To start with, the principle of universal suf- 
frage has been recognized by law and is being 
progressively applied. Only those who refuse to 
come forward for identification remain off the 
voting rolls, and their number is steadily dimin- 
ishing. 

A common roll of voters has also been estab- 
lished, making French Togoland along with 
British Togoland and the Cameroons the first of 
the African trust territories to abolish separate 
voting lists providing for special European 
representation. 

These are the cornerstones on which any popu- 
larly based government must rest, and they are 
absent as yet in many territories in Africa. 

On the legislative side the Togolanders have 
a Territorial Assembly which has accumulated 
considerable and valuable experience. And, Mr. 
President, it is an all-African legislature. 

Furthermore, the assembly has—within our 
understanding of the term—full legislative powers 


—_————— 
*Made in the Trusteeship Council on Feb. 15 and 
Feb. 21. 
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to enact the territorial budget and tax laws and 
the laws governing the administration of its 
public affairs. These constitute the principal 
duties of all popularly elected legislatures, no 
matter where they may be. 

Then there is a further transfer of powers 
which is presently being considered in the French 
Parliament and which we hope will be enacted in 
the near future. Under its provisions there will 
be a Governor’s Council, with 5 of its 10 members 
elected by the Territorial Assembly. This will in- 
troduce the principle of ministerial responsibility. 

In the executive branch it is interesting to note 
that the public service of the territory is already 
better than 90 percent Africanized. 

In the field of local government—under an- 
other legislative proposal which is expected 
shortly to become law—the capital city of Lomé 
and the three other big urban centers of the country 
will become full-fledged “home rule” municipali- 
ties. In each of these African cities the mayor 
will be elected by the Municipal Council, which, 
in turn, will be elected by universal suffrage. 
Through their elected representatives these new 
municipal governments will have full charge of 
their own affairs. 

Finally, and most important, the territory has 
produced a number of able and responsible polit- 
ical leaders as well as three active political par- 
ties known as the Progressive Party of Togoland, 
the Union of Northern Chiefs, and the Juvento. 
By any measure of political progress Togoland- 
ers have come a long, long way on the road to self- 
government. 

If any of the other trust territories have made 
greater progress, the difference is a matter of de- 
gree only. 

Accordingly, although much remains to be done 
to encourage political stability and economic 
progress, the French Government can afford to 
maintain a flexible attitude which will permit it 
to speed the rate of advance during the next few 
years if required by the public interest. 

The United States delegation welcomes this in 
view of the imminent developments in self-govern- 
ment which are expected in the nearby states of 
Nigeria and the Gold Coast. Whether independ- 
ence in these countries will stimulate a movement 
for a stepped-up rate of progress in French Togo- 
land remains to be seen. My delegation thinks 
this is very likely. 

We believe, however, that the French adminis- 
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tration in Togoland rests on such a solid founda- 
tion that it will be in a position to take care of 
any popular developments which may occur. We 
also hope that increasing amounts of authority 
and responsibility will continue to be passed along 
from the French Parliament to the Territorial 
Assembly in Lomé. 

And now, Mr. President, we shall conclude. 
Looked at against the background of other Afri- 
can territories, French Togoland has achieved not 
only an excellent record of political progress but 
also of economic and social progress which are 
necessary foundations for self-government. Al- 
together we are confident that the progress of its 
people will be marked by political stability and 
a spirit of self-discipline without which no coun- 
try can enjoy successful self-government. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN BRITISH TOGOLAND 


U.S./U.N. press release 2120 dated February 21 


The closing days of trusteeship in British Togo- 
land are being followed with great interest by the 
many friends of Togoland and the Gold Coast in 
the United States. The record of the last few 
years shows that the people of these countries have 
a natural aptitude for modern political organiza- 
tion on a democratic basis. 

The transition of this part of Africa from pure 
feudalism to 20th-century democracy in little more 
than a generation is an achievement which is prob- 
ably unmatched in the past performance of any 
other nation of the world. Only the most patient 
cooperation on all sides could have overcome the 
divisive influence of tribal rivalries and language 
differences in so short a time. 

The popular interest in the recent elections in 
Togoland and the Gold Coast was clearly evident 
in the moving pictures which were shown to the 
Council by Mr. Ensor, the special representative. 
The long lines of voters waiting to cast their bal- 
lots, the orderly crowds, and the way they enjoyed 
political rallies were good omens for the future. 
We only wish these pictures could be widely shown, 
especially in countries where free elections are for- 
bidden. 

We confidently believe that the transfer of re- 
sponsible government to the African voters will be 
as smoothly carried out in the other trust terri- 
tories when their own time for independence ar- 
rives. In all of them we sincerely hope that prog- 
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ress toward self-government will mean moving 
into a new life which will more nearly satisfy their 
aspirations than anything they have enjoyed be. 
fore. 

But present-day progress in Togoland and the 
Gold Coast represents one of those rare times when 
political developments of such great importance 
to a people have been accompanied by equally im- 
portant economic developments. 

As in the case of progress toward independence, 
plans for the projected Volta River power dam 
are also in the final stages. When this project is 
completed, it will turn the country into one of the 
great aluminum-producing areas of the world. 
The Volta River itself will become a body of water 
200 miles in length. It will be the largest man- 
made lake in existence and will open up new op- 
portunities for trade. 

Altogether great days are ahead for West 
Africa. In consequence, it is most important for 
the Trusteeship Council to avoid politics and to 
play its part—however modest—as wisely and 
understandingly as possible. 

In the meantime the United States delegation 
considers that Prime Minister Nkrumah and his 
associates deserve great credit for their enduring 
contributions to the progress of their people. And 
we shall not forget in our subsequent observations 
the fearless manner in which the British Govern- 
ment has promoted self-government in West 
Africa. They have made it possible to open a 
successful new chapter in which this part of the 
world will play a significant role in the family of 
free nations. 





TREATY INFORMATION 








Treaty of Friendship With Haiti 


The Department of State announced on March 
3 (press release 117) that a treaty of friendship, 
commerce, and navigation between the United 
States of America and the Republic of Haiti was 
signed in Port-au-Prince on that date. Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon and Ambassador Roy 
Tasco Davis signed the treaty for the United 
States and His Excellencies Mauclair Zephirin, 
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Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Marcel Fombrun, 
Minister of Commerce, for Haiti. 

The treaty is designed to provide a comprehen- 
sive, integrated legal framework within which 
general economic relationships between the two 
countries may develop along mutually beneficial 
lines. As an essential part of this framework, it 
defines in broad and liberal terms the fundamental 
rights and privileges which nationals and enter- 
prises of each country enjoy in the other. The 25 
articles of the treaty and the protocol include pro- 
visions on basic personal freedoms, the status and 
treatment of persons and corporations, the pro- 
tection of persons and property, the treatment of 
imports and exports, exchange regulations, and 
other matters affecting the status and activities of 
the citizens and enterprises of either country when 
within the territories of the other. 

This treaty represents another step in the de- 
velopment of Haiti’s forward-looking plans for 
promoting economic development and improving 
the welfare of its people. 

The U.S. program for the negotiation of treaties 
of this type is an integral part of this country’s 
policy for the furtherance of liberal principles of 
trade and economic relations in general, and par- 
ticularly for creating throughout the world con- 
ditions favorable to economic development. 

The treaty will shortly be transmitted to the 
U.S. Senate for advice and consent to ratification 
and, when the ratification processes of both coun- 
tries have been completed, will enter into force 
one month after the exchange of ratifications. 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Commerce 


International convention to facilitate the importation of 
commercial samples and advertising material. Dated 
at Geneva November 7, 1952.7 
Ratification deposited: Sweden, February 23, 1955. 


Copyrights 


Universal copyright convention and protocol annexed 
thereto concerning the application of the convention to 
the works of certain international organizations. Done 
at Geneva September 6, 1952." 

Ratification deposited: Chile, January 18, 1955. 





* Not in force. 
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Finance 


Articles of agreement of the International Monetary Fund, 
formulated at the Bretton Woods Conference July 1-22, 
1944. Opened for signature at Washington December 
27, 1945. Entered into force December 27, 1945. TIAS 
1501. 

Ceased to be a member of the Fund: Czechoslovakia, at 
close of business December 31, 1954. 

Articles of agreement of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, formulated at the 
Bretton Woods Conference July 1-22, 1944. Opened 
for signature at Washington December 27, 1945. En- 
tered into force December 27, 1945. TIAS 1502. 
Ceased to be a member of the Bank: Czechoslovakia, at 

close of business December 31, 1954. 


Meteorology 


Convention of the World Meteorological Organization. 
Dated at Washington October 11, 1947. Entered into 
force March 23, 1950. TIAS 20852. 

Accession deposited: Austria, February 23, 1955. 


North Atlantic Treaty 


Agreement on the status of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, national representatives and international 
staff. Signed at Ottawa September 20, 1951. Entered 
into force May 18, 1954. TIAS 2992. 

Ratification deposited: Belgium, February 18, 1955. 


BILATERAL 


Brazil 

Agreement further extending the agreement of August 16, 
1950, as amended and extended (TIAS 2296, 2706, and 
2926), relating to technical cooperation on the pros- 
pecting and exploration of Brazilian oil shale. Effected 
by exchange of notes at Rio de Janeiro June 23 and 30, 
1954. Entered into force June 30, 1954. 


China 
Mutual defense treaty. Signed at Washington December 
2, 1954. Ratified by the President February 11, 1955. 
Entered into force: March 3, 1955 (date of exchange 
of instruments of ratification). 


Costa Rica 

Agreement extending the agreement of September 18 and 
November 14, 1950 (TIAS 2172), relating to a coopera- 
tive program of agriculture in Costa Rica. Effected by 
exchange of notes at San José January 18 and Feb- 
ruary 7, 1955. Enters into force upon entry into force 
of an agreement embodying operational details. 


Haiti 

Treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation, with pro- 
tocol. Signed at Port-au-Prince March 3, 1955. Enters 
into force one month after exchange of instruments of 
ratification. 

Agreement relating to the extension of the cooperative 
health program in Haiti. Effected by exchange of notes 
at Port-au-Prince January 28 and February 3, 1955. 
Entered into force: February 7, 1955. 
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THE DEPARTMENT 





Designation 


Rolland Welch as Director of the Visa Office, Bureau 
of Security and Consular Affairs, effective February 23. 





THE FOREIGN SERVICE 











Resignation 


Jefferson Caffery as Ambassador to Egypt, February 28. 
For text of the President’s letter accepting the resigna- 
tion, see White House press release dated December 2, 
1954. 





PUBLICATIONS 











Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ex- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be obtained 
from the Department of State. 


U.S. Refugee Relief Program—How American Citizens 
Can Help Others to New Lives in the United States— 
Questions and Answers. Pub. 5724. General Foreign 
Policy Series 96. 8 pp. 5¢. 


Leaflet listing recognized voluntary agencies cooperating 
with the Department of State in the Refugee Relief Pro- 
gram and answers to questions on some of the more im- 
portant aspects of the program. 


New Opportunities in the U. S. Foreign Service. Pub. 
5748. Department and Foreign Service Series 39. 28 pp. 
15¢. 


Pamphlet describing the increasing opportunities in a wide 
variety of assignments both at home and abroad. 
Foreign Service List, January 1, 1955. Pub. 5750. 112 
pp. 40¢. 


Quarterly issue which includes field staffs of U. S. Foreign 
Service, U. S. Information Agency, Foreign Operations 
Administration, and U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Sample Questions From the Foreign Service Officer Ex- 
amination. Pub. 5751. Department and Foreign Service 
Series 40. 36 pp. 15¢. 
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Pamphlet includes samples of the kinds of questions asked 
in the written test and some information regarding the 
method of grading the examination. 


Defense, Exemption From Export Licenses for Offshore 
Procurement Goods Purchased by the United States of 
America. TIAS 2760. Pub. 5357. 9 pp., chart. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Belgium. Ex. 


change of notes—Signed at Brussels June 18, 1953. En. 


tered into force June 18, 1953. 


United States Educational Foundation in India. TIAS 


2881. Pub. 5358. 3 pp. 


Agreement between the United States and India, amend. 
ing agreement of Feb. 2,1950. Exchange of notes—Signed 
at New Delhi May 29 and June 24, 1953. Entered into 
force June 24, 1953. 


Emergency Wheat Aid to Jordan. TIAS 2882. Pub. 5359, 


4 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States and Jordan. Ex. 
change of notes—Signed at Amman Oct. 14 and 21, 1953, 
Entered into force Oct. 21, 1953. 


Economic Assistance to Bolivia. TIAS 2883. Pub. 5360, 


12 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Bolivia—Signed 
at La Paz Nov. 6, 1953. Entered into force Nov. 6, 1953. 


Economic Assistance to Israel. TIAS 2884. Pub. 5362. 


4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Israel. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Tel Aviv and Jerusalem Nov. 
25,1958. Entered into force Nov. 25, 1953. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. TIAS 2886. 


Pub. 5868. 12 pp. 10¢. 


Declaration on the continued application of schedules to 
agreement of Oct. 30, 1947 between the United States and 
Other Governments—Done at Geneva Oct. 24, 1953. 


Exercise of Criminal Jurisdiction Over United Nations 
Forces in Japan. TIAS 2887. Pub. 5370. 32 pp. 15¢. 


Protocol and annex with agreed official minutes—Signed 
at Tokyo Oct. 26, 1953. Entered into force Oct. 29, 1953. 


Technical Cooperation, Economic Development Program. 
TIAS 2888. Pub. 5873. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Burma— 
Signed at Washington Oct. 24, 1952. Entered into force 
Oct. 24, 1952. 

Technical Cooperation and Economic Assistance. TIAS 
2889. Pub. 53877. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Pakistan, sup 
plementing agreement of Feb. 9, 1951, as supplemented— 
Signed at Karachi Dec. 28, 1953. Entered into force Dec. 
28, 1953. 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. TIAS 2764. 
Pub. 5884. 65 pp. 25¢. 


Fifth protocol of rectifications to the agreement of Oct. 
30, 1947 between the United States and Other Govern- 
ments—Signed at Torquay Dec. 16, 1950. Entered into 
force June 30, 1953. 


Relief Supplies and Packages for Iran, Duty-Free Entry 
and Free Inland Transportation. TIAS 2890. Pub. 5385. 
Spp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States and Iran. Ex- 
change of notes dated at Tehran Sept. 22, Oct. 5 and 13, 
1953. Entered into force Oct. 13, 1953. 
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ia 

Forward Positions of Freedom (Dulles) 

U.S. Mission Chiefs Review wor en Problems (text 
of communique) . . ee 

Atomic Energy 

International Cooperation in 
Dulles) . . 

Plans for U.S. Participation in ‘Geneva ‘Conference on 
Atomic Energy (announcement and invitation) . : 

Lawrence Seaway 


heiearigs Uses of — 


Canada. Construction ieee wil i 
(Stuart, Pearson) " 

China 

Continuing Efforts on Behalf of U.S. Prisoners in sia 
munist China : 5 

Defense of Formosa Area (Dulles) - 

FOA Announces Aid for Formosa Harbor Project 

Congress, The 

Current Legislation 

Revisions in International Telecommunication Conv ention 
(Barringer). . os é 

Secretary’s Views on Trade Agreements Bill 

Economic Affairs 

Conclusion of Talks on Vested German Assets cone - — 
statement) 

Discussion on Japanese Assets in United States ene 

Extension of 1954 Stabilization Agreement With Peru . 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: February 28-March 6 


Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 

Press releases issued prior to February 28 which 
appear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 95 of 
February 21 and 98 and 101 of February 23. 


No. Date Subject 

107 2/28 Construction plans for St. Lawrence 
Seaway. 

108 2/28 Bedell: swearing-in (rewrite). 

109 3/1 Barringer: revision of Iru convention. 

*110 3/1 Educational exchange. 

714i 43/1 Perkins nominated to Nac. 

112 3/1 Representations on prisoners in Red 
China. 

113 3/2 Dulles: message to Sen Byrd on 


|: ae «aa 
Visit of Australian Prime Minister. 
Expulsion of priest from Moscow. 
Educational exchange. 
Treaty of friendship with Haiti. 
Educational exchange. 
Aide memoire to Sweden 
zerland. 
Educational exchange. 


*114 3/2 
115 3/2 
*116 3/3 
117 3/3 
*118 3/3 
119 3/3 


*120 3/3 


*121 3/2 Educational exchange. 

122 3/3 Vested German assets. 

123 38/3 Japanese assets in U.S. 

124 3/4 Educational exchange (rewrite). 
7125 3/5 Jernegan: Middle East Defense. 
*126 3/4 Lodge: departure for Spain. 

127 3/6 Dulles: return from Asia. 





* Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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